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The doubtful success of various efforts to decipher possible al- 
legory in the February eclogue of the Shepheardes Calender’ leads 
one to the conclusion that further attempts in that respect should 
be discontinued in the absence of somewhat provocative circum- 
stances. I believe, however, that those I shall adduce will justify 
this re-examination of the problem. 

It will be remembered that E. K., in the argument and gloss, 
characterizes February as a moralization against youthful ambition 
and in favor of old age. For the most part, his description is ac- 
curate. Thenot (Old Age) tells Cuddie (Ambitious Youth) the tale 
of an ancient and venerable oak which is cut down by a husband- 
man at the instigation of an upstart briar. The fable is perfectly 
adapted to justify Thenot’s side of the case. The briar ingratiates 
himself with the husbandman, telling him of his grievance against 
the oak, and straightway, the good man sets upon the ancient tree 
with an axe. But directly this occurs, the poet pronounces what 
amounts to an epitaph: 

For it had bene an auncient tree, 

Sacred with many a mysteree, 

And often crost with the priestes crewe, 
And often halowed with holy water dewe. 
But sike fancies weren foolerie, 


And broughten this Oake to this miserye. 
For nought mought they quitten him from decay.? 


1Compare Greenlaw, ‘‘The Shepheardes Calender,’? PMLA, XXVI (1911), 
419-51; St. in Ph., XI (1913), 1-25; Long, P. W., ‘‘Spenser and the Bishop of 
Rochester,’?’ PMLA, XXXI (1916), 732 ff.; Higginson, J. J., Spenser’s Shep- 
herd’s Calendar, Columbia Univ. Press, 1912, 45-71. 


21). 207-213. 
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But what has this to do with the youth versus age motif? Why 
should Spenser inject the element of Catholicism into a fable pur- 
porting to deal exclusively with conflict between youth and age? 
And why should he, in doing so, assign responsibility to the oak’s 
religion for bringing about its ruin, when upstart youth had al- 
ready accomplished this? One should do Spenser the justice of 
assuming some motive besides caprice for this peculiar and incon- 
sistent digression. In seeking such a motive, it is impossible, be- 
cause of the poet’s pronounced low church sentiment, and his posi- 
tion as secretary to the Bishop of Rochester, to recognize in his 
sympathetic portrait of the oak a sentimental backward glance at 
the passing church of Rome.* Since we can seareely view the in- 
troduction of Catholicism into the fable as a completely irresponsi- 
ble digression, or interpret it as a tribute to the old religion, there 
seems but one hypothesis left which will account for this intrusion 
of the religious element. This would be to find symbolized in the 
ancient tree, a venerable Catholic personage, possessed, however, of 
qualities sufficient to redeem him in the poet’s eyes from the Romish 
taint. It is difficult to explain on any other basis the attribution of 
the unpopular religion to the old oak which is otherwise so sympa- 
thetically treated and which is so undeservedly brought to ruin by 
the briar in a fable purporting to treat of a subject far removed 
from religion. 

The only previous interpretation which has involved identifica- 
tion of the oak with an individual of the Catholic faith is that of 
J. J. Higginson.’ His is an extremely involved theory, which at- 
taches allegorical significance to the most precise details of the 
fable. The Romish taint of the oak has direct bearing upon his 
identification of it with Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, head of the 
Catholic family of Howard. But a strange and unbelievable twist 


3 We not only have E. K.’s word that the moral is directed against ambitious 
youth, but we find in the source of the fable the same motif. This source is 
‘“A Sermon Preached before the Queenes Maiesty, the Second of March, An. 
1575’’ by Spenser’s patron and employer, John Young, Bishop of Rochester. 
See Long, op. cit., 728-9. I have examined this in a photostated copy from the 
Cambridge University Library. The briar in Spenser’s fable, as representing 
youthful ambition, clearly has its prototype in Young’s sermon. The oak, 
however, is an addition made by Spenser. Such is also the case with its 
Catholicism. I insert this note to negative the possible suggestion that 
Spenser, in treating the oak, was merely following his source. 


4 This is the interpretation of Greenlaw, op. cit. Long, op. cit., goes to the 
other extreme of recognizing in the oak, the arch-protestant, Grindal. 


5 Spenser’s Shepherds Calendar, op. cit. 
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transpires in Mr. Higginson’s argument. After first denominating 
the oak as the duke because of their mutual Catholicism, he is op- 
pressed with the improbability of Spenser praising, under the guise 
of the noble tree, a Catholic who conspired against the queen. But 
the explanation of this he considers simple. He now demonstrates 
the duke not to have been a Catholic, either in actuality or in con- 
temporary opinion. Both to be and not to be, that is the juestion. 
Additional objections which can be raised against Mr. Higginson’s 
theory are that the rest of the ‘‘morall’’ eclogues are representative 
of ecclesiastical controversy, whereas he interprets ‘‘February’’ as 
having a secular import, and that the execution of the Duke of 
Norfolk took place in 1572.6 Thus it would likely have become a 
dead issue by the time the Calender was entered for publication in 
the Stationers’ Register on December 5, 1579. 

If, however, a contemporary of Spenser is found to have fitted 
exactly the description of the oak, to have been in immediate prox- 
imity to the poet at the time of the Calendar’s composition, to have 
been a man commendable to Spenser’s attention, and to have been, 
like all other major characters in the ‘‘morall’’ eclogues, an ec- 
clesiastic, is it not then reasonable to suppose that the riddle will be 
solved? It is evident at first glance to anyone familiar with Eng- 
lish Reformation history that none of the clergymen commonly 
known to have been within the sphere of Spenser’s acquaintance 
will fit the description. Grindal, Young, or Aylmer were assuredly 
never ‘‘crost with the priestes crewe and halowed with holy water 
dewe.’’ But in ‘‘a list of papists imprisoned Anno 1579, in divers 
places in the realm. Their names qualities, and ages’’ we find an 
entry: ‘‘In the custody of the bishop of Roff. D. Thomas Watson, 
bishop of Lincoln ; about 60.’” 

M. Legouis is evidently the only scholar who has elaborated to 
any extent upon the question of contact between Watson and 
Spenser.® Noting that the old bishop was in custody in the house- 
hold of the bishop of Rochester at the time Spenser was there, he 
constructs the hypothesis that the wolf which harries Roffyn’s sheep 
in the September eclogue and deceives Lowder the watch-dog with 


6D. N. B. 

7 Strype, Annals, II, ii, 660. 

8 Spenser, Paris, 1923, p. 41. See F. M. Padelford, Spenser and the Puritan 
Propaganda, Mod. Phil., XI (1914), 16, for the probable source of Legouis’ 
interpretation. 
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a disguised voice is Watson. The dog Lowder is Spenser himself, 
saved by his master Roffyn after having been deluded and set upon 
by the wolf. Roffyn not only rescues Lowder but dispatches his 
deceitful assailant by letting ‘‘the sheepes bloud at his throte.’’ 
If the investigation which M. Legouis has pursued relative to Wat- 
son’s connection with September is extended, several serious objec- 
tions to his interpretation are disclosed. In the first place, if 
Lowder is Spenser, then Spenser becomes immodest to an im- 
probable degree for he writes of Lowder (1.182), ‘‘never had shep- 
heard so kene a kurre.’’ Secondly, Watson had no ‘‘sheepes bloud”’ 
let by Roffyn even in the allegorical sense until August, 1580, when 
he was committed to Wisbech as a result of the hue and ery after 
the Jesuits.° And this was subsequent to the publication of the 
Calender. Further, the theory that Watson took part in the Jesuit 
incursions is negatived by what is said about him in a pamphlet of 
1601, Important Considerations by the Secular Priests.° Accord- 
ing to this source, he ‘‘did greatly dislike them’’ and foretold conse- 
quences of their actions in the shape of sharper laws.’ This runs 
counter to Legouis’ assumption in linking Watson with the Jesuits 
and consequently with the raids upon Roffyn’s flock. But the most 
important consideration in this connection is that the committing 
of Watson to Wisbech as a result of the Jesuit seare signifies noth- 
ing as to Jesuit activities on his part since the order under which 
he was confined was a blanket one affecting ‘‘all the deposed ec- 
clesiastical papists.’’!* The only remaining evidence of intrigue on 
Watson’s part is that he corresponded with Douai.’* This, in the 
light of the evidence above, together with that which will be given, 
affords small justification for connecting him with the wolfish raids 
upon Roffyn’s flock. And in view of the trouble which the Bishop 
of Rochester was probably having at this time with sundry Jesuits," 
the hazard becomes greater still. 


® Where no reference is given, the facts of Watson’s life are from A. W. 
Pollard’s article, D. N. B. 


10 Cited in Bridgett and Knox, Queen Elizabeth and the Catholic Hierarchy, 
London, 1889, p. 194. 

11 Ibid. 

12P. B. O., Dom. Eliz., Addenda, vol. xxvii, n. 21. Quoted in Bridgett and 
Knox, op. cit., p. 191-2. 

18D. N. B. See note 9. 

14 For example, see F. M. Padelford, ‘‘Spenser and the Puritan Propa- 
ganda,’’ op. cit., 20. 
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We may now judge from the character and accomplishments of 
the old bishop whether he is likely to be the wolf of September or 
the oak of February. Watson was one of the foremost of the Marian 
prelates. Upon the accession of Elizabeth he refused to take the 
oath of supremacy and was sent to the Tower and, after being con- 
fined successively there and in the Marshalsea, he was paroled to 
his brother, John Watson, of London. He was later placed in the 
custody of the Bishop of Winchester and from thence he was trans- 
ferred in January, 1578-9, into the keeping of John Young, Bishop 
of Rochester. As is well recognized, it is altogether probable that 
Spenser was at this time secretary to the bishop.2* Now, the co- 
incidence pointing to contact between Watson and Spenser is doubly 
significant when one recalls the virtual certainty that the poet’s 
sojourn at Rochester was the period of the composition of the Calen- 
dar’® and furnished Spenser with at least one of its characters, 
namely Roffyn of the September eclogue. The circumstance of 
Watson being in Rochester’s custody does not indicate that he was 
held a close prisoner to whom Spenser would have been denied ac- 
cess. In the letter’? which was addressed by the Privy Council to the 
Anglican bishops to whom the papists were committed, and whick 
designates Watson and Feckenham as the chief among them, there 
is A form to be observed by my Lords the Bishops in the ordering 
of such as were committed to their custody for Popery. This set 
of regulations definitely permits access to the papist in custody on 
the part of those of the custodian’s household whom he shall ‘‘ know 
to be settled in religion and honesty, as that they may not be per- 
verted in religion or any otherwise corrupted by him.’’ That 
Spenser, secretary to Bishop Young and proved foe of Catholicism, 
fulfilled these requirements, there cannot be much serious doubt. 

Additional facts about Watson add to this probable proximity of 
poet and ex-bishop the hypothesis of a friendship. Watson was a 
graduate of Cambridge as was Spenser. He proceeded B.A. in 
1533-4 and M.A. in 1537. About 1535 he was elected a fellow of 
St. John’s college. Roger Ascham says of his activities at Cam- 
bridge during this period that he was one of the scholars who 


=e For a discussion of the dates of the sercretaryship see Padelford, op. cit., 
-16 

16 Ibid., 12-15. It is also noteworthy that of the six references to Kent 
throughout Spenser’s works, five occur in the Calender. 
on P. BR. 0., Dom. Eliz. vol. cxiv, n. 69, quoted in Bridgett and Knox, op. cit., 
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‘*nut so their helping hands, as that universitie and all the students 
there, as long as learning shall last, shall be bound unto them.’”* 
Ascham further says, 


When M. Watson in S. Iohn’s College at Cambridge wrote his excellent tragedie 
of Absalon, M. Cheke, he and I, for that part of true Imitation, had many 
pleasant talks together, in comparing the precepts of Aristotle and Horace de 
Arte Poetica with the examples of Euripides, Sophocles, and Seneca. Few 
men in writyng of tragedies in our dayes, have shot at this marke.19 


Ascham makes two more appraisals of Watson. One declares that 
his tragedy Absalom and George Buchanan’s Jeptha were the only 
two English tragedies that ‘‘could stand the true touch of Aris- 
totle’s precepts.’”?° Further, Watson’s nicety of scholarship would 
not allow him to publish Absalom because in one or two verses he 
had used an anapest instead of an iambus.**. This is important be- 
cause Spenser was particularly interested in the theory of versifica- 
tion at this period of his life.2? As additional evidence that the 
reputation of the bishop as a man of letters passed current, may 
be adduced two allusions made to him by Nashe, one inferring 
admiration for him as a scholar,”* and another in praise of his 
ready facetiousness.** 

Lastly, it is noteworthy that the name and literary eminence of 
Watson found mention in Harvey’s letter to Spenser of October 23, 
1579. Gabriel, in praising the metrical regularity of some of his 
friend’s verses (the Iambicum Trimetrum sent by the poet to him 
in a letter dated October 5, 1579),?5 says, ‘‘Lo here, quoth I, M. 


18 Scholemaster, in English Works of Roger Ascham, ed. Wright, p. 278. 
The first edition of the Scholemaster appeared in 1570. 

19 Ibid., p. 284. It must, in fairness, be noted that Watson may have 
alienated many Cambridge people by his membership in a delegation from 
Cardinal Pole, which performed a visitation of the university in Jan., 1556-7, 
on occasion of which Bucer and Fagius were posthumously declared heretics, 
their bodies being exhumed and burned. This, however, was much in order 
with acts of violence committed on both sides of the religious struggle. It 
should be borne in mind that this incident took place 22 years before the 
Calender was published and, further, that Spenser, if the affair did rankle 
within him, would not, by virtue of it, be deterred from according Watson 
merited recognition, since the oak is praised with the reservation that Catholi- 
cism was its one blighting characteristic. 

20 Ibid. 

21 Ibid. 

. 22 See, for example, letter to Harvey, Oct. 5, 1579, Harvey, Works, ed. Grosart, 

5 
? 

23 Haue With You to Saffron-Walden, Works, ed. Grosart, II, 65. 

24 Ibid., p. 73. 

25 Harvey, Works, ed. Grosart, I, 10. 
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Watson’s Anapaestus for all the Worlde.’’* This refers to the 
subject of Ascham’s anecdote. 

So far, evidence has been exhibited which goes to show that 
Watson could easily have been on terms of scholarly intimacy with 
the author of the Calendar. In passing, however, a few impoitant 
corroborative details should be set down. Im a letter written by 
the old bishop, while still in the custody of Winchester, to Lord 
Burghley, he describes himself as infirm and almost blind and of 
three score and five years of age. He asks Cecil to release him 
from the custody of Winchester, whom he states to have dealt with 
him as a ‘‘natural brother,’’ and to parole him again to his brother, 
John Watson.?7 The Bishop of Winchester himself, in another let- 
ter, seconds this plea, denominating Watson as old and feeble and 
expressing the opinion that he would not be a meddler with any 
disorderly sort because of his dislike of Feckenham and Young for 
“the unwise usage of themselves.’’*® These pictures of infirm age 
agree well with that drawn of the oak once great and strong, now 
old and broken: 

A goodly Oake sometime it had bene, 

With armes full strong and largely displayd, 
But of their leaves they were disarayde: 

The bodie big, and mightely pight, 
Throughly rooted, and of wondrous hight: 
Whilome had bene the king of the field, 

And mochell mast to the husband did yielde, 
And with his nuts larded many swine 

But now the gray mosse marred his rine, 
His bared boughes were beaten with stormes, 


His toppe was balde, and wasted with wormes, 
His honour decayed, his braunches sere.2® 


I hope I have offered a suggestive hypothesis explaining Spenser’s 
puzzling injection of Catholicism into a fable of which every other 
element can be accounted for as a pertinent factor in a tale which 
E. K. characterizes as ‘‘a discourse of old age.’*° And though 
Spenser’s none too informative commentator disclaims for the 
eclogue ‘‘any secrete or particular purpose,’’*? one does not do 


26 Ibid., p. 23. Letter of Oct. 23, 1579. 


27 Salisbury Papers, Part 2. Historical Manuscripts Commission, Ninth Ke- 
port, 210. The date is Oct. 6, 1578. 


28 Ibid., 212. Dated Oct. 7, 1578. 
29 Shepheardes Calendar, ll. 103-114. 
30 Argument to February. 

31 Ibid. 
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violence to his words in viewing the irrelevant allusion to religion 
as an episodic introduction of local color. Because of the evident 
character of this allusion as an afterthought, I venture to suggest 
that the poet, while composing his ‘‘ discourse of old age,’’ may have 
been struck by the mutual resemblance between the oak he had 
created and the old bishop. Both had been towering and noble 
figures. Both were now old, broken, and displaced. The author 
could well have utilized the old custom of blessing the trees to 
complete the picture. But in any case, where we have a man with 
whom the poet was almost sure to have been in close contact at the 
time of the composition of the Calender, a man eminently worthy 
of the veneration accorded the oak and who fitted exactly Spenser’s 
description of it, and one to whom the religious allusion of the 
fable alone applies among Spenser’s associates of the time, we can- 
not ignore a strong-possibility of the representation of such a figure 
in the ‘‘auncient tree’’ of the February eclogue. If Ascham and 
Harvey, both protestants, could have paid literary tribute to Wat- 
son in an age when religious prejudice ran high, it would not be 
surprising to find that Spenser, too, was able to raise the cloak of 
religion and see the scholar beneath. And if he decided to depict 


the old bishop in the guise of the ancient oak, nothing would have 
been more natural than a designation of Catholicism as its one 
tragic flaw. 
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REPEATED VERSES IN CLASSICAL POETRY 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE 
TO THE THEOGNIDEA! 


By E. L. HIGHBARGER 
Northwestern University 


The reader of the Greek and Latin poets is constantly impressed 
by the great extent to which many of them are given to repeating 
themselves. Such repetition involves single words,” phrases, formu- 
lae, verses, and groups of two or more verses repeated verbatim or 
with more or less variation in the phraseology. This practice is not 
confined to any particular period or to any particular department 
of literature, although it seems to have been more common in early 
times and was employed more extensively by the epie and didactic 
poets than by the others. We likewise find the writers of Greek 
prose following the poets here; and the Roman poets, who carried 
on the Greek tradition,*? adopted it as a feature of their style. When 


1 For earlier discussions of the Theognis question see my papers in T. A. P. 
A. LVIII (1927), 170-98, and A. J. P., L (1929), 341-59. The only articles 
of a general nature dealing with repeated verses which are known to me are by 
A. B. Cook: ‘*‘ Associated Reminincences,’’ Class. Rev. XV (1901), 338-45; 
and ‘‘Unconscious Iterations,’’ ib. XVI (1902), 146-158, 256-267, neither of 
which considers the element of meter; and Bannier, as cited in note 42. But 
ef. Smyth, Harv. Stud. XVII (1906), 66 ff.; Abbott in the University of Chi- 
cago Studies in Classical Philology, III (1902), 67-87. 

It is not always easy to determine what constitutes a repeated line. In this 
paper I have included only verses that have two or more important words 
identical; cf. C. E. Schmidt’s principle, note 4, below. I have consulted many 
dissertations and articles dealing with the recurrent word in the Greek and 
Roman poets but have not felt it necessary to cite many of these, because the 
use of the recurrent word and the employment of the repeated verse do not 
necessarily run parallel. Sophocles is a conspicuous example of this. 


2 The rhetorical term was xadtAAoyia; variety, as seen in the use of synonyms, 
was called xowmaia. 

3 But a good deal of repetition in the Roman poets may be an unconscious 
Indo-European inheritance, if it is limited even to Indo-European literature. 
Frank, Life and Literature in the Roman Republic, (Berkeley, Cal., 1930), 141, 
notices the repetitious character of the prose of Cato the Elder, which would 
hardly be due to the Greeks. As a matter of fact, much repeated phraseology 
is found in the religious hymns and psalms, as well as the public records of the 
Semitic peoples. See Morris Jastrow, Aspects of Religious Belief in Babylonia 
and Assyria (1911), 72 ff; Stephen Langdon, Swmerian Liturgies and Psalms 
(1919). For repetitions and primitive poetry see H. Schurtz, Urgeschichte 
der Kultur (1900), 523 ff. 
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literary theory had developed, it was clearly conscious of the prac- 
tice and frequently advised against it. In certain of its aspects 
repetition has received due attention in our modern commentaries 
and in numerous special studies. 

The present paper is concerned with one particular phase of 
repetition, viz., the repeated verse or the group of two or more 
verses, and in particular with this phenomenon as it affects the 
authenticity of the poems attributed to Theognis in the first book. 
But since the latter problem is involved in the general subject of 
repeated verses, the paper first attempts to draw some general con- 
clusions from the use of repeated verses in the more important 
Greek and Roman poets and then to apply these conclusions to the 
Theognidea. 

Three common explanations at one time or another have been 
offered to account -for the origin of such repeated verses: that it 
is largely a textual phenomenon according to which the copyists, 
through carelessness or ignorance, have bequeathed to us a greatly 
enlarged text by adding from time to time verses already written; 
or, that it represents compilation and patchwork done by an in- 
definite number of inferior poetasters, who thus built upon the 
small but original foundation of the earlier poet, or perhaps poets; 
or, that it is in the main a distinctly literary phenomenon, largely 
conscious and deliberate, and in harmony with antique methods of 
literary composition. 

Now it would seem that in only a comparatively small number 
of cases can we feel reasonably sure that repetition is wholly due to 
the accidents of textual transmission. For careful study has shown 
that a repeated verse or passage usually has some pretty definite 
literary justification; if it is rejected, this is done frequently be- 
cause the critic finds the passage inappropriate and offensive to his 
feeling for style. Thus his reason for rejecting it becomes purely 
subjective, and the resulting situation too often may be described 
as quot homines tot sententiae. It was to eliminate, as much as 
possible, this purely subjective criterion as applied to the Theog- 
nidea that the present study has been undertaken. But whatever 
explanation may be adopted, the poets so involved are, in particu- 
lar, Homer, Hesiod, the Attic dramatists (especially Euripides), 
Empedocles, Theocritus, Plautus, Lucretius, Catullus, Vergil, Hor- 
ace, and Ovid. 

It is an impressive fact that in Homer we have by far the largest 
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number of repeated verses where, as Schmidt‘ showed, nearly one- 
third is repetition. This situation gave rise to one important aspect 
of the Homeric controversy, which soon affected the study of the 
other poets named above. The literature on this phase of the 
Homeric question is now voluminous,* and further reference to it 
will be reserved for a later section of the present paper. Next in 
order of time come the Hesiodie poems where, according to Kretsch- 
mer’s careful study,® the number of repeated verses is greatest in 
the Theogony, then in the Shield and the Works and Days, in the 
order named. The actual amount of repetition is not great (4.6% 
in the Theogony), but it is often impressive because it has been 
handled impressively. In the first book of the Theognidea the re- 
peated material’ is only 4.4%; and its distribution in the poems, 
rather than the amount, has given rise to controversy. In the Attic 
drama® repeated verses are not obtrusive in Aeschylus, Sophocles, 


4C. E. Schmidt, Parallel-Homer, oder Index aller homerischen Iteratt in 
lexicalischer Anordnung (Gottingen), 1885. This work includes as repeated 
verses all that show identical phraseology in 6 morae or more. Thus the Iliad 
has 35.7 + % of its lines repeated and the Odyssey 30. %, making the whole 
body of Homeric iterati slightly less than one-third. 


5 Good summaries, with discussion, of literature bearing upon the Homeric 
repetitions will be found in C. Rothe, ‘‘Die Bedeutung der Wiederholungen 
fiir die Homerische Frage’’ in Festschrift des Franzésischen Gymnasiums in 
Berlin (1890), 123-68 (considered the best by Bassett); Scott, A. J. P., 
XXXVII (1911), 313-21; Bassett, Class. Wk. XXIII (1923), 163, n. 7; 
Shewin, Class Wk. XVI (1923), 153-58, 162-66; Phil. Quart. VIII (1929), 
113-23. 


6P. F. Kretschmer, De Iteratis Hesiodeis, Vratislaviae, 1913. Contains care- 
fully prepared tables of the iteratt from ‘‘tags’’ to complete verses. Kretsch- 
mer concludes that the amount of repeated matter varies with the quantity of 
similar subject-matter in each poem. It should be observed that the MSS of 
the Works and Days are the oldest. For the repeated verses and the text, see 
Rzach in Pauly-Wisoswa, s.v. ‘‘ Hesiodos;’’ Evelyn-White, Class. Quart. XVIII 
(1924), 142-50; Class. Rev. XXX (1916), 72; Sinclair, Class. Quart. XXI 
(1927), 195-98; Carnoy, Class. Phil. XII (1917), 225-35; and Rand, 4. J. P., 
XXXII (1911), 131-65. 


7See in particular H. Schneidewin, De Syllogis Theognidetis, Argentorati, 
1878; M. Schaefer, De Iteratis apud Theognidem Distichis, Halis Saxonum, 
1891, a kind of agon directed at Schneidewin, who was a pupil of Studemund; 
T. Hudson-Williams, The Elegies of Theognis, pp. 70-72; E. Harrison, Studies 
in Theognis, Ch. III; T. W. Allen, Class. Rev. XIX (1905), 386-95. 

8 Fr. Schroeder, ‘‘De Iteratis apud Tragicos Graecos’’ in Dissertationes 
Philologicae Angentoratenses VI (1882), 1-130; R. Woelffel, Gletch- wnd An- 
klinge bei Aeschylus, Bamberg, 1906, a study of the rhetorical effect of re- 
peated words and phrases, which also records most of the repeated verses; 8. 
Kann, De Iteratis apud Poetas Antiquae et Mediae Comoediae Atticae, Giessen, 
1909; A. B. Cook, Class. Rev. XVI (1902), 151-54, for Euripides; Earle, T. A. 
P. A. XXXII (1909), 5-29, for Sophocles’ Tracéhiniae. Euripides’ tendency 
to repeat words even in his choruses was ridiculed by the comic poets, especially 
by Aristophanes (Frogs, 1338 ff). See his Cyclops, 82, 94, 426-7, 488, 568, 624, 
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or Aristophanes; but so numerous are they in Euripides that often 
they seem to be in the nature of pure mannerism. Empedocles’ 
fragments® show considerable repetition, and Theocritus’® has a 
fair amount of it. Less conspicuous though important in this re- 
spect are Tyrtaeus'! and Epicharmus.’? In the Roman poets one 
first observes the practice of Plautus,’* where repeated verses are 
abundant. The same statement is true of Lucretius'* and Catul- 
lus.15 They occur frequently in Vergil,’® occasionally in Horace,” 
and very frequently again in Ovid,!* where they seem to be as 


629, 680-81, and cf. Cratinus, Odysseus, fr. 144, K.; also Tanner, T. A. P. A. 
XLVI (1915), 177f. 

9Cf. A. Hallier, Lucretis Carmina e Fragmentis Empedoclis Adumbrata, 
1857; Gneisse, as in note 14, below. It is important to observe that Em- 
pedocles, who with Tisias and Corax was one of the early Sicilian rhetoricians, 
was credited with the saying xal dic xai teics xaddv elven ta xaAdd Aéyev. Cf. 
note 46, below. “ 

10 Cf. Cholmeley on Theocritus ITI, init. 

11 Tyrtaeus, fr. 11, 21-2 = fr. 10, 31-2; fr. 12, 20 = 10, and 37 = 27; cf. 
41-2. 

12 See S. Kann, as in note 8, above; and A. de Salis, De Dorienswum Ludorum 
in Comoedia Attica Vestigtis, Basileae, 1905. 

13 H. Kellermann, ‘‘De Plauto Sui Imitatore ‘‘in Commentationes Ienenses 
VII, fase. 1, Leipzig, 1903, pp. 127-197; F. W. Hall, ‘‘Repetitions and Ob- 
sessions in Plautus,’’ Class. Quart. XX (1926), 20-26; cf. Miss Wilner, ‘‘Con- 
trast and Repetition as Devices in the Technique of Character Portrayal in 
Roman Comedy,’’ Class. Phil. XXV (1930), 56-71, although repeated verses 
are not discussed. 

14C. Gneisse, De Versibus in Lucretui Carmine Repetitis, Argentorati, 1878; 
Fr. Neumann, De Interpolationibus Lucretianis, Halis Saxonum, 1875; the 
commentaries of Munro and Merrill. 

15 See Carmina 3, 6, 8, 13, 16, 21, 24, 29, 36, 37, 42, 43, 45, 49, 52, 57, 61, 
62, 64, 68b, 69, 71, 72, 82, 92, 99, 101. For a possible explanation of 68b, 
52-6, see Frank, Catullus and Horace, p. 44. 

16 E, Albrecht, ‘‘Wiederholte Verse und Verstheile bei Vergil,’’ Hermes 
XVI (1881), 393-444; F. X. M. J. Roiron Etude pur l’Imagination Auditive 
de Virgile, Paris, 1908; Moseley, P. A. P. A. LIIL (1922), xx-xxi; Frank, 
Vergil, pp. 38, 45f. In the Aeneid the repeated verses are about 1.4% of the 
entire poem and are drawn freely from the Georgics, Vergil’s most finished 
work. In the Eclogues the repeated verse, or half-verse, in refrain is very com- 
mon. It is important to observe that well over half the repeated verses in the 
Aeneid are found in the second half of the poem, and that it is in the most 
finished books, such as VIII, IX, and XII, that they are most numerous. On 
the other hand, Book III, has but 6 repeated verses. Albrecht would reject 
17 of the iterati in the Aeneid as interpolations. 


17 T. Fritzsche, Die Wiederholungen bei Horaz, Giistrow, 1903. 

18 A, Lueneburg, De Ovidio swi Imitatore, Jenae, 1888. Cf. also G. Howe in 
North Carolona University Studies in Philology XIII (1916), 81-91; Elizabeth 
Breazeale, ib. XIV, 306-18. 
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distinctly a mannerism as they are in Euripides, a practice that led 
Quintilian”® to call Ovid nimium amator ingenti sut. 

On examining the above writers one observes an important fact, 
viz., that repeated verses are found only in meters that are ar- 
ranged xata otixov, i.e., the dactylic hexameter and its offspring, the 
elegiac distich; the iambic trimeter, trochaics, the phalaecean, 
seazon, and so on. They are not found in lyric (melic) verse, 
where the arrangement is by strophes.”° Accordingly, in the Attic 
drama repeated verses are confined to trimeters but are absent from 
the choruses. In Horace they are found only in the Satires and 
Epistles. In Catullus they are used only in meters that have the 
stichic arrangement. Pindar carefully avoids repeated phraseology. 
The reason for this restriction will be suggested presently, for the 
question of meter is of the greatest importance. 

At the outset we are led to inquire why it is that in Homer, who 
represents for us the beginning of classical literature and at the 
same time its culmination, we find so large an amount of repeated 
material. If a literary justification is sought the situation is 
especially striking. The most logical answer would seem to be that 
the Homeric poems herein very probably have preserved an old 
phenomenon of verse. This is suggested, first of all, by the very 


elaborate study of the late Professor Maurice Bloomfield dealing 
with the repeated verses in the Rig-Veda.** So far as I am aware, 
Bloomfield’s results have not been applied to the classical field; 
but their value for the classical student cannot be questioned, for 
he found that no less than 20% of the Vedic poetry represents 
repetition. A conception of the significance of this study can best 
be gained from Bloomfield’s own words:?? ‘‘The themes of the 


19 See Quint. X, 1, 88; cf. IV, 1, 77. Both passages refer to Ovid’s hexa- 
meter verse. The key-words (lascivius, lascwire) which Quintilian uses in 
these two passages are further interpreted by Seneca who said (Controv. IV, 
28, 17): Ovidius nescit, quod bene cessit, relinquere. 

20 Except in refrain; see below, p. 341 and note 53. 

21 Maurice Bloomfield, Rig-Veda Repetitions in the Harvard Oriental Series, 
Vols. XX and XXIV (1916), 1-488, 489-690, hereafter abbreviated H. O. S. 
Cf. the author’s Vedic Concordance in the same series, Vol. X (1906), and his 
papers in J. A. O. S. XXIX (1908), 286 ff.; ib. XX XI, 49 ff. 

The Rig-Veda represent the earliest known anthology in Indo-European liter- 
ature; but the various poems in the ten books are attributed to definite writers. 
In other words, this earliest anthology possesses the same features as those I 
have pointed out for the fragmentary anthologies of the Greek papyri and 
such collections as the Palatine Anthology and the Florilegium of Stobaeus. 
See note 1, above. 


22 See H. O. S., XXIV, 571. 
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repeated pddas (verses) cover in a way the entire range of Vedic 
thought and expression. That is to say, a very great deal that is 
stated in the Veda is repeated once, twice, or even more often in 
the same metrical units, pddas, or stanzas. An account of the most 
prominent divinities can be rendered in ‘double chalk’: we should 
have a fairly connected natural history, e. g., of the god Indra, if 
we had nothing but the repeated pddas concerning him. The re- 
peated verse lines concerning Indra amount to about 250. The 
same statement is approximately true of Agni and Soma.... 
Aside from the personal concerns of gods and men, identical similes 
and figures of speech and poetic turns of many sorts, involving the 
entire range of Vedic diction, frequently extend over entire verses. 
The last mentioned class of repetitions furnishes, perhaps, the most 
complete and final expression of the ‘school-character’ of the dic- 
tion which pervades to some extent every hymn of the Rig-Veda. 
In this respect the hymns are unique, when regarded from the point 
of view of the general history of literature. This is so true as to 
invite the attention of the students of that subject with special at- 
tractiveness.’’ 

The Rig-Veda are a collection in ten books of more than one 
thousand hymns written by many different poets and covering a 
long period of time.”* In amount they are greater than the Iliad 
and Odyssey combined. While they are primarily religious in char- 
acter, their poetic value is considerable and the lyric element is 
often conspicuous.** These poems are composed in strophes and 
written in meters arranged zata otiyov, the most common being the 
jugati and trishtubh, of 12 and 11 feet, respectively, which have a 
close affinity to the Greek iambic trimeter.?> Bloomfield found that 
the Vedic repetitions could be distributed into ten classes as fol- 
lows: (1) Groups of stanzas repeated; (2) entire single stanzas 


23 Bloomfield, The Religion of the Veda (1908), pp. 18-20, would set the date 
as very probably 2000—700 B. C., although he claims no certainty. M. Winter- 
nitz, A History of Indian Literature, tr. Ketkar (Calcutta, 1927), I, 310, 
chooses the following boundary lines as probable: the beg. about 2500—2000 
B. C., and the end about 750—500 B. C. A. A. MacDonell, A History of San- 
skrit literature (New York, 1914), p. 29, calls the Veda ‘‘far older than the 
literary monuments of any other branch of the Indo-European family ... .’’ 

24 See the poems translated by Bloomfield, op cit., p. 30; Macdonell, op. cit., 
pp. 81 ff. 

25 See A. Meillet, Les Origines Indo-Européennes des Métres grecs, Paris, 
1923. For Vedic meter in general, E. V. Arnold, Vedic Metre, Cambridge 1905; 
Macdonell, op. cit., pp. 53-8. Cf. John Williams White, The Verse of Greek 
Comedy, pp. 286 ff. 
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repeated unchanged as refrains at the ends of hymns; (3) entire 
single stanzas, not refrains, repeated in any part of a hymn; (4) 
substantially identical stanzas repeated with changes; (5) similar 
stanzas; (6) distichs repeated unchanged; (7) distichs repeated 
with changes; (8) single pddas (verses) repeated with an added 
word or added words; (9) two or more unconnected pddas recur- 
rent in the same pair of hymns, or in a pair of adjacent hymns; and 
(10) stanzas containing four or three or two pddas repeated in 
different places. 

From this summary we observe, first, the great frequency and 
range of the repetitions occupying, as they do, about 20% of the 
entire collection. It is also seen that the repeated verses show 
considerable metrical variation, but this is due to the comparatively 
elastic character of the Vedic verse. The strophes are arranged, 
however, xata otiyov, as pointed out above. The criteria by which 
the relative value of these repetitions may be judged are purely 
intrinsic, in the main: subject-matter, style, grammar, meter, and 
soon. There is the greatest variety in verbal variations of the re- 
peated padas, being both lexical and grammatical. Yet the greater 
number of classical poets considered in the present paper will show 
most, if not all, of the above characteristics.”° 

Now in spite of many differences between the Vedic hymns and 
the classical poets. I believe that we can safely draw the following 
conclusions from the Vedie repetitions: (1) Since most of the 
hymns are very probably pre-Homeric, this tendency to repeat is a 
characteristic of Indo-European poetry, and we may presume that 
the repeated verses in our classical poets represent in the main, at 
least, a practice that was conscious and deliberate; (2) since the 
Vedic hymns are written in meters arranged xata otixov, it is not 
a mere accident of transmission that shows the repeated verses in 
our classical poets to be confined likewise to such meters, and ab- 
sent from strictly lyrie verse. This tendency is probably very old.** 

The above conclusions are further strengthened by the fact that 
quite recently Meister?® and Meillet,2® working independently and 
from different points of view, have come to the conclusion that the 


26 There would be certain metrical differences because of the elastic character 
of the Vedic meters, for which see Bloomfield as in note 21. These differences, 
however, do not affect the argument of this paper. 

27 Critias of Elis (Miiller, F. H. G., II, 70, fr. 10) called Orpheus the ‘‘in- 
ventor’’ of the hexameter. 

28 K. Meister, Die homerische Kunstsprache, Leipzig, 1921. 


29 See note 25. 
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Greek dactylic hexameter is an old verse and probably of non- 
Hellenic origin. If that is correct, Homer probably inherited it 
from his Aegean predecessors,*° just as so many of his descriptions 
are best appreciated by reference to Minoan and Mycenaean works 
of art.*t Thus Mackail®? would compare Homer’s repetitions to 
‘‘the recurrence, with subtle variations, of the patterned figures in 
a tapestry or the carved figures in a processional frieze.’’ And so 
he finds that in the Odyssey the story of the hero’s adventures, re- 
peated seven times, and the account of Agamemnon’s homecoming 
are set in sharp contrast by constant repetition. In the second ex- 
ample ‘‘the variations are so skillful and so apt that there is no 
sense of mere repetition, only of cumulative effect.’’ Not essential- 
ly different is the judgment of Professor Myres,** who thinks that 
he can find on the Mycenaean vases patterns that illustrate the 
older Greek meters. Furthermore, if, as Meillet believes, Homer’s 
verses give indication that the Greek language did not fit into the 
mold of the hexameter with the greatest of ease, these repeated 
verses would then represent economy of phraseology, but an 
economy that was more or less forced upon the poet. In that event 
their origin would be metrical as well as literary, and their ap- 
propriateness, pointed out by Rothe, Mackail, and others, would 
only enhance our regard for Homer’s great skill. 

It can hardly be questioned that the iambic trimeter is also very 
old. Meillet** found that it has close affinities to the Vedie jugdati 
and trishtubh meters, as I have already pointed out. We likewise 
have Aristotle’s judgment*> that it is the verse most closely allied 
to the prose rhythm of daily speech, which would argue, of course, 
for its antiquity. It was also used in oracles.** Thus the hexa- 
meter and the trimeter became early rivals, and we have them com- 
bined in the old poem Margites. While tradition claimed that 


30 The ancients themselves believed that Homer had predecessors, who are 
variously given as Orpheus, Museaus, Linus, and others. See T. W. Allen, 
Homer: The Origins and the Transmission (1924), pp. 120 ff. Allen agrees 
that ‘‘the Homeric hexameter implies ages of verse,’’ p. 144, n. 

31 See, for example, Sir A. J. Evans, J. H. S. XXXII (1912), 287-97; H. L. 
Lorimer, ib. XLIX (1929), 145-59; Gildersleeve, A. J. P. XXIV (1903), 353 ff. 

32 J. W. Mackail, Lectures on Greek Poetry (1926), pp. 58-63. 

33 John Linton Myres, Who Were the Greeks? (Berkeley, Cal., 1930), pp. 
511 ff. 

34 See note 25. 

35 See Poet. 1459b; Phet. 1408b. Cf. the myth of Demeter and Iambé. 

36 As in Herod. I, 174. 
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Archilochus was the ‘‘inventor’’ of iambic poetry it is probable 
that he was merely the first to give a new impulse toward the new 
freedom in poetry, and that the movement away from epic tradi- 
tion was given by the partial victory of the iambic trimeter over 
the hexameter. The latter had already been slightly modified in 
the elegiae distich.*7 But now with the appearance of Archilochus 
we see, in the words of Mackail, ‘‘how hard was the crust of epic 
tradition that had to be broken. Nothing short of the voluble un- 
dignified iambic metre would do it.’’ 

Such meters, then, as the hexameter and the trimeter would seem 
to be most appropriate for the repetition of the poet’s phraseology. 
For although such verses could be varied considerably by the skill- 
ful poet,** they represent essentially a return, verse after verse, to 
the same movement. A like principle, of course, applies to other 
stichie meters, although the precise artistic effect gained thereby 
would vary with the inherent quality of the particular verse em- 
ployed. Catullus, for instance, did not hesitate to compose lyric 
poems in the phalaecean and scazon, gaining by repetition the par- 
ticular effect he desired in various cases. Horace, on the other 
hand, when using the lesser Asclepiad verse avoided repetition. 

But why should the poets avoid repeating their phraseology in 
the lyric strophes? I believe that there were probably two rea- 
sons. First, it is not easy or even possible in many eases to transfer 
from one meter to another of different structure the same phrase- 
ology unchanged. Horace shows us how such repetition was ac- 
complished but the result is what we had better call ‘‘synonymous’’ 
verses,*® not repeated verses in the sense this paper uses the term. 
Pindar employs such ‘‘synonymous”’ phraseology but he is noted 


87 For the distich cf. Edmonds, Lyra Graeca, III, 1927. 

38 For the hexameter cf. Bassett, Class Phil. XIV (1919), 216-33; the iambic 
trimeter, Tanner, T. A. P. A. XLVI (1920), 185-87. 

89 This term is a coinage of Bloomfield. For Horace’s method see the fol- 
lowing: Odes II, 3, 11f and Epist. I, 10, 20f; Odes II, 16, 21-24 and ITI, 1, 
37, 40, comparing II, 15; III, 4, 29-36, and IT, 20, 13-20, where the meters are 
the same; IV, 4 and 14, same meters; IV, 5 and 15, different meters; IV, 11, 
23f and I, 33, 14; IV, 5, 24 with III, 2, 31f, and Sat. II, 7, 115. Fritzsche 
(n. 17) notes the greater freedom of the hexameter in repetition; in fact, his 
tables show that in meters other than the hexameter Horace shows little 
tendency to repeat more than a single word (sometimes two), and then in the 
same verse-position. A. Y. Campbell, Horace: A New Interpretation, p. 201, 
believes that Horace ‘‘affected the synthesis of Simple Lyric with Ornate 
Lyric,’’ and that he incorporated in his Odes the brevity of the Aeolian ode 
along with Pindar’s economy of language. 
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even for his xowmAia.*® But there is probably a second reason, which 
is to be found in the peculiar nature of the lyric strophe itself. The 
lyric age in Greece represented a re-awakening of the human spirit 
in which the individual now for the first time assumed importance. 
It was a revolt against the traditions of the heroic age with its 
aristocratic atmosphere. The passionate vtterance of individual 
feeling had now become the method employed by many poets, but 
this type of expression required a form of verse that was suited to 
the new mood, a form that might move through varying degrees 
and kinds of emotion within a comparatively small compass. Here 
a meter arranged xata otiyov was eminently unsuitable, for it was 
always of about the same compass and too leisurely and restrained. 
Even for reflective poetry a modification of the hexameter was made 
in the form of the elegiae distich, but this also was too restrained 
for the highest lyric feeling. Consequently a lyric from of verse 
was invented to suit the mood which was to be expressed. For 
aesthetic reasons, then, it seems that the poet would not repeat his 
phraseology in strictly lyric verse, since repetition is a kind of self- 
imitation, a form of restraint. May it not be largely for this reason 
that repeated verses, except in the form of refrain, are not numer- 
ous in Aeschylus whereas in Euripides they are extremely common? 
At any rate, much of the lyric atmosphere of the earlier tragedian 
had given way to argumentative and debate in the later. The most 
that the lyric poet did was to repeat a significant word or similar 
cadences.** 

If the reasons given above are correct, we should have a good 
example of the Greek feeling for 10 i)$os, where in each case matter 
is adjusted to form, and vice versa: the aristocratic, leisurely hexa- 
meter repeating its phraseology from time to time, the lyric strophe 
seeking always for new effects. For these two reasons it would 
seem that Pindar and the dramatic choruses do not repeat, as like- 
wise Horace and Catullus in their poems written in lyrie strophes. 

A further indication of the appropriateness of repetition in cer- 


40 See Gildersleeve on Olymp. V, int. For synonymous phraseology cf. Nemea 
VII and VIII; Isth. IV; Pyth. VI and Isth. II, with Bury’s int. to the latter, 
esp. p. 32. On Pindar’s love of xowmaAia, cf. Bury, Isthmian Odes, Int. p. xxxiv; 
Gildersleeve, A. J. P. XXXII (1911), 481: ‘‘What if Pindar does repeat 
himself in thought? There is wonderful variety in the phrasing, for he is as 
proud of his xowmaAia as Plato was of his.’’ The Rig-Veda sometimes parallel 
this situation: Bloomfield, H. 0. S. XX, p. 12, a splendid summary. 

41 Cf. Haigh, The Tragic Drama of the Greeks, pp. 370 ff.; Jebb on Soph., 
Antig., vs. 625. 
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tain spheres is to be seen in the practices of Greek prose. Here, 
again, it is in formal or leisurely, conversational and narrative 
prose that the tendency is most commonly found. As Bannier*? 
has shown, repeated phraseology is exceedingly common in treaties, 
decrees, and legal documents. I have observed many examples in 
Herodotus** of clauses and even whole sentences that are repeated 
with little or no change, of which the following will serve as typical. 
In his conversation with Croesus (Herod. I, 30f) Solon had said 
of Tellus: teAevty tov Biov Aaungotaty éxeyéveto. This clause is 
repeated shortly afterward with the single change of Aapxgotatn to 
doioty. Solon’s famous dictum is expressed (Herod. I, 32) thus: 
oxonéewv 5 YON Mavtds YOHMatos tHhv teAevtHV; and a little later (in 
33): thy teleuthy mavtds yoRnmatos Ooav éxédeve. Is it not possible 
for us to see in this tendency on the part of Herodotus to repeat 
himself one aspect of style that led Pseudo-Longinus to call him 
‘Ounoiatatos ? 

Thucydides** has an abundance of repeated phraseology partly 
because he presents so much formal, official language. But the 
formula is common even where the language is not official ; and one 
ean never forget the forceful refrain many times repeated :*° 


xal [td] Sevtegov toc ételevta tH noAéuw tHde Sv Oovxvdidys 


ouvey awpev. 
As one would expect, Plato’s dialogues*® are a great storehouse 


42 W. Bannier, ‘‘Zur Stilistik der altern Griechischen Urkunden,’’ Bh. Mus. 
LXVII (1912), 515-55; ‘‘ Wiederholungen bei altern Griechischen und Latein- 
ischen Autoren,’’ ib. LXIX (1914), 491-514. Bannier here studies the in- 
scriptions, laws, decrees, and treaties as found in Thucydides and the Attic 
orators, and concludes (former article, p. 554) that: ‘‘Es muss namlich sehr 
zweifelhaft erscheinen, ob die Herausgeber von Texten mit Recht Wieder- 
holungen einklammern, wie man es so hiaufig beobachten kann.’’ He calls 
special attention to the fact that the inscriptions, decrees, etc. were recorded 
in material that would not easily admit of corrections and additions. 

43 See I, 53 (inquiry and answer of the oracle); 209 (Cyrus’ dream); II, 
92; 97; III, 18; 35, end (cf. 36, beg.); 40f; 44; 64f; IV, 16 (cf. III, 115); 
7, end (cf. 31, beg.) ; 45, end and beg.; 182-85 (the desert of Ammon); 187; 
VI, 121 with 123f; VIII, 4 and 18; 40, a passage twice repeated; 61-80, count- 
less repeated formulae of four or five favorite types; 100, 5 and 101, 2-4. 

44The following are typical: I, 24, 6 and 25, 2; 105, 1f and 4 (a short 
clause) ; 112, 5; 126, 2 with 127, 1, 128, 1f 2, 135, 1; 139, 1 wtih 140, 3; II, 19,. 
1 (end) with 71, 1; ITI, 1, 1 and 89, 1; 1, 3 and 26, 4 with ITI, 78, 2; 52, 4 and 
ms 1 (repeated twice); 81, 5 with 83, 1 and 98, 3; IV, 2,1. Cf. Bannier, n. 


45 See II, 70, 4; 103, 2; III, 25, 2; 88, 4; 116, 3; IV, 51; 135, 2; V, 39, 3; 
51, 2; 56, 5; 81, 2; 83, 4; VI, 7, 4; 93, 4; VII, 18, 4; VIII, 6, 5; 60, 3. 

46 Cf. Eduard des Places, Une Formule Platonicienne de Récurrence, Paris, 
1929. F. W. Eberhardt, De Iteratis apud Platonem (Leipzig, 1923), has not 
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of repeated words, phrases, and even sentences. Here, no doubt, 
a number of causes were in operation: leisurely conversation ; the 
necessity of repeating in order to keep the drift of the argument 
clear; the desire to emphasize certain ideas; the tendency of the 
language to be formulaic at times; the ever-present dramatic ele- 
ment of the dialogues.47 But I suspect that time and again Plato 
was consciously representing Socrates speaking as Alcibiades once 
described him :** always going about saying the same thing in the 
same way. It is in such eases that the real Socrates apnears.*® 

The Attic orators indulged in much repetition, but this topic 
still awaits careful investigation. Isocrates®® was conscious of it 
in his own case and apologized for the practice as due to his old 
age. Each orator must be considered separately, but I do not be- 
lieve with Cook*™ that the practice of repeating the same phrase- 
ology from an earlier speech in a later one was due to the desire 
of producing only a momentary effect upon the audience then 
present. The ancients had the firm conviction that their literary 
works, just as their architectural and sculptured monuments, would 
endure to posterity, and they probably never sought for merely 
temporary effect. 

It is seen, then, that the usage of Greek prose agrees with that 
department of poetry to which it is most nearly akin in its employ- 
ment of repetition, and the several spheres of repeated phraseology 
can be summarized thus: leisurely, conversational discussion or 
narration; formalized statement; didactic presentation; dialogue, 
whether calm or animated. It is therefore in such meters as the 
hexameter, the elegiae distich, the iambic trimeter, and others ar- 
ranged xata otixov that repetition is normally found. And here, 
as so often, extremes meet wherein the dignified hexameter, which 
probably originated in the learned circles of the early bards or 


been accessible to me. Plato loved to quote the apothegm of Empedocles: xai 
dis yao tor xai toeic maci xadov eivar ta xOAG Aéyetv xal Emoxoneioba, as it 
is given in the Gorgias, 498 E. See also Philebus, 59 C; Phaedo, 63 E. The 
principle is echoed in Soph. Philoctetes, vs. 1238, and in Pindar, Nem. VII, 
104, in the form: tatta 5é teic tetQedxt tT’ Gunodciv / axogia tedéter. 

47 Cf. J. L. Hancock, Studies in Stichomythia (Chicago, 1917), pp. 50 ff. 

48 Plato, Symp. 221f. 

49 The ideal Socrates criticizes tautology in the speech of Lysias: Plato, 
Symp. 221 E and Phaedrus, 235. 

50 Isocrates, Philip. 93f, and Antid. 74. 


51 A. B. Cook, Class. Rev. XVI (1902), 149. 
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sages, follows the practice of the trimeter, which is associated with 
the language of daily speech. 

At this point we may list as follows the most conspicuous cate- 
gories under which repeated verses play their réle from a literary 
point of view: repetition for emphasis, which is particularly com- 
mon and peculiarly appropriate in the didactic poets;*? refrain, 
which very readily preserves the musical associations of early verse 
and is so widespread that we find it in both strophie and stichic 
meters ;** recurrent formulae, which are in part probably uncon- 
scious iterations and represent one aspect of the economy of lan- 
guage ;°* stichomythia, which represents the Greek love of balance, 
debate, and subtle statement, and led one speaker in an argument 
to pick up the words of another ;*° the tendency to use again (once, 
twice, or oftener), apparently solely through personal choice, a line 
which especially pleased the writer.*® 

On the side of form almost infinite variety prevails. A single 
verse, a distich, or a group of verses may be repeated verbatim or 
with little or much change in the phraseology. Often, however, 
the change is so great that we no longer have a repeated passage in 
the strict sense but what Bloomfield appropriately termed a 
‘“‘synonymous’’ passage. Such is notably the case in the Odes of 
Pindar and Horace, where even the didactic element is considerable. 

In view of the many réles that repeated verses may play and the 


52 See, in particular, Hesiod, Works and Days, 1-343; Lucretius, De Rerwm 
Natura, passim; Vergil, Georgics; Theognis, as explained in the latter part of 
this paper. 

53 Aeschylus, passim; Aristophanes, Birds, 1731 ff.; Peace, 1329 ff.; Euri- 
pides, Troades, 307 ff.; Electra, 112 — 14 = 127-29: Theocritus, I and IT; 
Catullus, Carmina LXIf and LXIV; Vergil, Eclogues III, IV, VI, VIII (a 
double refrain) ; Horace, Odes III, 9 (stichomythic effect) ; Satires, I, 6,6 = 
45f (the taunt of the poet’s enemies). 

54 Homer and Vergil, passim. In prose they are common in formal and legal 
documents. Cf. also Xen. Anab. I, 7, 13; II, 3, 5. On certain Homeric formu- 
lae, cf. Bolling, Class. Phil. XVII (1922), 213-21. 

55 Cf. Hancock, op. cit., pp. 35 ff. This is common in Aristophanes, as in 
Acharn. 1077-1142, where Dicaeopolis parodies Lamachus’ words each time; so 
in 1214-25. It is frequently met in the drama. 

56 This aspect of repetition may be skillful and very effective or it may be 
commonplace and result in pure mannerism, as in Euripides and Ovid. Through- 
out the Aeneid Vergil repeats freely from the Georgics, and in the latter from 
the Eclogues. But Aeneid V, 482 = VI, 797 = XI, 202, a verse that goes 
back to Lucretius VI, 357, and then to Ennius, Ann. fr. 29. A good many of 
Vergil ’s repeated lines are translations from Homer. See Albrecht’s appre- 
ciative study cited in n. 16. Most of Horace’s repeated verses in the Satires 
and Epistles have no particular literary merit. 
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variety of forms they may assume, it would seem that repetition in 
the Greek and Roman poets was to a very considerable degree con- 
scious and deliberate. That they were conscious artists in other 
respects is well known. As Bloomfield showed, that is true of poets 
so early as those who composed the Rig-Veda. Consequently if one 
is to determine to a high degree of probability the genuineness of 
the repetitions in the classical poets the following criteria would 
seem to be essential in most cases: the text-tradition; the nature 
of the literary sources or other material from which each writer 
drew; the department of literature represented; the writer’s ideals 
of literary workmanship, if they are ascertainable; the circum- 
stances under which the poems were first published. A study of 
the repeated verses would then give a new insight into the poet’s 
art.*” 

We may now-turn to the problem of the repeated verses in the 
first book of the Theognidea. These verses (56 in all) represent 
4.4% of the entire book as we now have it, and they have been much 
discussed. Most critics are inclined to reject them, or at least a 
large part of them. The following statement®® gives a typical point 
of view: ‘‘That one and the same poet should be so enamored of 
himself as to create all the self-echoes is a psychological abnormal- 
ity.’’ Consequently the most common explanation of the origin 
of these iterati is found in the theory which claims that we have 
two or three different collections finally brought together as one. 
In other words, we are supposed to have an additional proof that 
the Theognidea represent an anthology. Studemund®® developed 
a very elaborate scheme from which he concluded that originally 
there were two collections (florilegia), the first being longer and 
mutilated at the end, the second shorter and mutilated at the be- 
ginning. The first collection ended at verse 928. Some later scribe 
then ignorantly united the two in the present collection of 1228 
verses. Other writers have discovered three such early collections 
in the book. 

Now at the outset certain facts should be emphasized as follows. 
These repeated verses are found most completely in our earliest 


57 Cf. Albrecht’s study of Vergil, n. 16; Moseley’s classification of the 
Vergilian iteraté in P. A. P. A., 1923, pp. xx f. 

58 Herbert Weir Smyth, Class. Rev. XVII (1903), 355, reviewing E. Har- 
rison’s Studies in Theognts. 

59G. Studemund, Commentatio de Theognideorum Memoria Libris Mam 
Scriptis Servata, Vratislaviae, 1889. 
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and best manuscript A.*° In view of the amount of repeated mat- 
ter discovered in the poets that were considered in the first part of 
this paper, these 56 verses in the Theognidea do not represent a 
large number; their only unique feature is their tendency to ac- 
cumulate toward the end of the book. I would therefore submit 
the following facts as helpful in explaining the situation. 

I. Verses 1-252. 

(a) This section has no repeated verses but contains about 
one-half of the verses that are repeated in the later poems, that is, 
from v. 332 on. 

(b) It holds the essence of Theognidean doctrine as the vari- 
ous topies readily show, for it is the part most frequently quoted 
by the testimonia.* 

(ec) It contains the address to Cyrnus 29 times out of a total 
of 76, and to Polypaides 7 times out of a total of 9. In my opinion 
this very frequent use of the address to his young protégé reveals 
the sober earnestness of the poet as he endeavors to impress his 
doctrine upon the mind of the youthful Cyrnus. It is a striking 
use of the epistolary style.*? We may compare the same device as 
employed by Hesiod in the Works and Days, 1-282, a section that 
very clearly influenced Theognis through this part of the book, as 
any good commentary will show. Not essentially different is the 
use of ‘‘my son’’ in the Hebrew book of Proverbs; and in the 
Platonic dialogues the employment of the address frequently 
heightens the seriousness of the speaker’s words. 

(d) There is a natural break at the end of vs. 252. With 
this last section (vss. 237-252) we may compare the closing poems 
of Horace’s Odes, Books II. and III., where the Roman writer 
prophesies his immortality. This entire section (vss. 1-252) of 


60 Hudson-Williams, The Elegies of Theognis, p. 70, n. 2, thinks that ‘‘ As our 
earliest MSS. contain a greater number of repetitions than any of the others, 
it is not at all unlikely that the collection originally included a still greater 
proportion which were gradually thinned out by the copyists of successive gen- 
erations.’’ But this is contrary to the usual view; for those who reject repeated 
verses on textual grounds maintain that the copyists added tc rather than sub- 
tracted from the original. In this connection it may be pointed out that the 
repeated verses in the Hesiodic Theogony are more numerous than in the 
Works and Days, although its MSS are late. Cf. n. 6, above. 


61 See my paper in T. A. P. A. (1927), 188f. 
62 Cf. T. A. P. A. (1927), 192f. 


63 Hudson-Williams seems to be correct in rejecting vv. 253f as an interpola- 
tion. 
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book a we may regard as a sort of libellus within the longer col- 
lection of the poems.** 
II. Verses 253-999. 

(a) Observe the brief introduction in vss. 255f, and compare 
again Hesiod, Works and Days, 287-97. The poet seems to be start- 
ing anew. 

(b) There are six repeated verses (332 ab, 509f, 643£) which 
are variations of passages in Part I. 

(ec) There is a great variety of topics ranging from virtue to 
love. Contrast and variety are here conspicuous in the juxtaposi- 
tion of the poems. 

(d) There are 29 cases of the address to Cyrnus, only one to 
Polypaides. But many of the poems are intended for the general 
reader. Observe the use of ov, either written or in the verb-form. 

III. Verses 1000-1230. 

(a) There is no natural break at vs. 1000, but I have chosen 
this point because many have thought that a new (original) collec- 
tion began here on account of the large number of repeated verses 
this section contains. There are 50 such repetitions, most of them 
in a form considerably changed from the originals. 

(b) In 18 places Cyrnus is addressed, Polypaides only once. 

(c) Of the repeated verses 20(1071-74, 1081-82b, 1082c-f, 
1109-14, 1161f) are found in poems that either have the address to 
Cyrnus or imitate poems that have it. 

(d) The new topies introduced are few. Contrast II, ¢, 
above. 

(e) This section ends with a poem of farewell.® 

The conclusions that I would draw from the above facts are as 
follows. Parts I and III are nearly of the same length,®* and they 
represent the opening and the close of the book. The many re- 
peated verses at the close we may regard as a return to the princi- 
pal teachings with which the first part of the book was occupied. 


64 Cf. the situation in Catullus as presented by Frank, Catullus and Horace, 
pp. 44 ff., esp. p. 98. 

65 The distich numbered vv. 1229f in our texts we owe to Athenaeus, who 
attributes it to Theognis. Athenaeus calls it a ygiqos, but it is no more 
enigmatical than many other passages in the poems. I think it may well be a 
veiled allusion to the death of the poet’s friend Clearistus, who is addressed 
with such warm words of affection in 511-22. The expression §& xévtov avio- 
oas of vs. 511 is matched by #akdooos of vs. 1292. 

66 It is clear that lacunae exist after vss. 1102 and 1128, but nowhere else, 
so far as I can detect. 
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The first 250 verses constitute the heart of the poems, and at the 
outset the reader is made to know the main theme of the book, viz. 
the essential qualities of the Megarian noble. Here, as Pindar 
would say, Theognis discharges shaft after shaft at his young friend 
while he endeavors to drive home the lesson he would teach. There 
is as yet no repetition because the poet is naming, one after one in 
rapid succession, the various qualities that go into the making of 
the ‘‘good’’ man. Consequently after the main lesson has been 
driven home the poet turns in part to lighter themes as a means 
of relieving the tenseness of the situation. It is his own much- 
expressed principle pndév &yav applied to poetical composition. In 
this way he introduces the element of variety and contrast into the 
second division of the book. Here we are given a large number of 
topics, in many of which the poet seems to be addressing the world 
at large, and ‘‘you’’ (expressed or implied) is as much the general 
reader as it is Cyrnus. There is also much apostrophe. Finally 
toward the close of the book (vs. 1038) the poet returns to many 
of the themes found in the first 250 verses, and thus by repetition 
once again impresses us with the wholesome teaching with which he 
began. 

To my mind this is a skillful and effective arrangement of the 
poems which reveals no little art. Hesiod had employed repeated 
verses to a limited extent in the Works and Days as he endeavored 
to impress his lessons of justice upon the wayward Perses. But 
Hesiod used the address much less frequently than Theognis; for 
any reader will see that there is less fire in the genial Boeotian 
poet,°” whereas the keen sting of his own social disgrace goaded the 
Megarian to warn his young friend again and again. 

Thus it is seen that the beginning and the end of the first book 
of the Theognidea balance each other, and we have clearly marked 
beginning (doyH), middle (uéoov), and end (téAos).® As a dis- 


67 Rand, A. J. P. XXXII (1911), 131 ff., calls it ‘‘ Horatian urbanity.’’ For 
Boeotian character, cf. Rhys Roberts, The Ancient Boeotians, Cambridge, 1895. 

68 For the beginning, middle, and end of tragedy, Aristotle Poet. 1450b 21- 
145la 15; of epic, tb. 1459a 17-b7; of a speech, Rhet. 1415b 1-10. For the 
unity of any Adyos, Plato, Phaedrus, 264C, 268d; Rep. 420D. All of these 
passages insist that a literary composition must have organic unity, being re- 
lated to each other and to the whole as are the parts of the human body. My 
point then is that such discourses as Hesiod’s Works and Days and the first 
book of the Theognidea may be considered unified discussions (Aéyou) of very 
definite themes. The latter originally contained about 1400 verses (cf. Suidas), 
and could easily be read at a sitting. 
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tinguished Pindaric scholar®® has summarized a like situation, ‘‘The 
recurrence of a poet in the cycle of his thought to the point from 
which he set out is natural enough. It is the poetic Q. E. D.”’ 
Here the reference is to the recurrent word in Pindar, but the re- 
current word is, after all, only a miniature of the repeated verse; 
or better perhaps, the repeated verse is the recurrent word writ 
large. 

It is necessary to offer brief comments on two types of the re- 
peated verses. In vss. 409f and 1161f there are two poems on the 
subject ‘‘a priceless treasure’’; in 367f and 1184ab the writer ex- 
claims that he cannot understand his fellow citizens; in 209f and 
332ab he laments the sad condition of exile. The first of these three 
groups (vss. 409f and 1161f) has been the subject of much discus- 
sion, and the second poem (1161f) is often called an interpolation 
in the form of a parody of the first. But I believe that we here 
have sets of two imitative poems similar in orgin to the imitative 
Vedie hymns known as Valakhilyas, which are thus described by 
Bloomfield :7° ‘‘The most conspicuous case of entire hymns that 
are consciously imitative are the Valakhilyas. The group consists 
of 11 hymns of late composition. Of these the four pairs 1 and 2; 
3 and 4; 5 and 6; 7 and 8 are respectively imitative, that is to say, 
e. g., 1 and 2 are two versions of one and the same theme. ... I 
am inclined to surmise that the first hymns in these pairs were the 
patterns, the second the imitations.’’ There are similar imitative 
strophes in Rig-Veda VIII, 87, 1f and VIII, 87, 3f. 

It is observed that in the Veda the imitative hymns are always 
found side by side. But Carmina V and VII of Catullus are com- 
panion-pieces and closely imitative, being in the same meter. But 
they are rendered more striking by the intervention of Carmen VI. 
In Theognis the imitative distichs cited above are separated in each 
pair by many intervening verses, and the differences between the 
pattern and the imitation in each case are not great. But it seems 
impossible to determine which is pattern and which is imitation, 
since the order in such cases seldom determines that question. 

Most of the repeated verses in the Theognidea are changed, more 
or less, from their originals although two groups are left un- 


69 See Gildersleeve in A. J. P. II (1880), 500, reviewing Mezger’s Pindar. 
70 See H. O. 8S. XX, 13. 
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changed.”? Such alteration is clearly an attempt on the part of the 
poet to fit the earlier verses into a new context. But in a series of 
short elegiac poems, which reflect changing subject and changing 
mood, it is not easy to find a context. This situation has been 
pointed out for Horace’s Odes,’? where we can discover a close con- 
nection between any two adjacent poems in only a few cases. The 
most, therefore, that can be asked of the elegiac poet is that his 
repeated passages be important. The fact that Theognis has taken 
about half of them from the first 250 verses of the book speaks to 
that extent for their quality. The other half clearly repeat verses 
that are allied to the sober topics with which he began the book. 
We also observe that of the two passages repeated unchanged (vss. 
1038ab-853f ; 1162a-f-441-46) the first (1138ab) reiterates the ear- 
lier statement that the ‘‘bad’’ man shows no thanks, while the 
second (1162a-f) carries this burden as its theme: No man is 
supremely blessed, but the good man will have courage to bear what 
the gods send; not so in the case of the wicked. This subject has 
been presented frequently before.** In fact, it is an expansion of 
vss. 167f, which recall Solon’s famous conversation with Croesus.”* 

In conclusion we may summarize the argument of this paper as 
follows. The use of repeated phraseology seems to be a tradition 
of meters arranged xata otixov, particularly the dactylic hexameter, 
the elegiac distich, and the iambic trimeter. This tendency appears 
to be pre-Homerie and Indo-European, and therefore is very com- 
mon in early poetry although it is by no means confined to that 
period. Repetition shows a great range of literary application and 
is peculiarly appropriate to didactic poetry. On this principle we 
ean explain the repeated verses which accumulate toward the end 
of the first book of the Theognidea. The poet evidently wished to 
impress certain important teachings upon the mind of his young 
friend, since the repeated verses often have the address to Cyrnus 
or repeat earlier verses that have the address. 


71 Cf. the table of corresponding passages in Hudson- Williams, The Elegies 
of Theognis, p. 70. 

72 Wickham, Horace, I, Appendix 1. 

73 See vv. 165f, 355-60, 555f, 591f, 1029-36, Cf. A. J. P. L. (1929), 345. 


‘ 74 Herod. I, 30-32, where the phraseology is likewise repeated; see above, p. 
39. 





THE GENESIS OF SCHNITZLER’S PROFESSOR 
BERNHARDI 


By Sou Liptzin 
College of the City of New York 


The Viennese dramatist Arthur Schnitzler, who devoted his 
literary talent to an analysis of the psychic and social ills of the 
people about him, was often tempted to treat the problems of the 
medical profession which was originally his own and to portray 
the various types of doctors among whom he had grown up.? Not 
only were his father and his brother outstanding physicians at the 
Austrian capital; but he himself had given up the greater part of 
his youth to the study of medicine. From 1879 to 1885 he was 
matriculated at the University of Vienna and, after obtaining his 
medical degree in the latter year, he remained for three years as 
an interne and assistant at a clinic and then devoted additional 
years to specialization in psychiatry. He attended medical con- 
ventions at Berlin and London, contributed articles to a Viennese 
medical weekly, and became almost an authority on hypnotism and 
suggestion. 

Schnitzler’s literary work betrayed the influence of his pro- 
fessional training. In Anatol and in Paracelsus, he skillfully in- 
troduced hypnotic phenomena into the dramatic action. In Sterben, 
he tried to explain the gradual dissolution of the hero’s moral and 
psychie personality by an exact narration of the latter’s physical 
decay. In several dramas the physician acted as the ideal raison- 
neur who knew the clinical history of the contending characters 
and could therefore properly advise and heal. Such calm and wise 
physicians were Dr. Reumann in Der einsame Weg, Dr. Schindler 
in Der Ruf des Lebens, and Dr. Mauer in Das weite Land. 

As early as 1899 Schnitzler conceived the idea of centering a 
play about some problem of the physician’s calling, a problem that 
would enable him to give as complete a cross-section of the medical 
world as possible. At first he thought of treating the complications 
that might arise from a conflict between the scientific and the re- 


1I am indebted to Dr. Arthur Schnitzler for permission to go through his 
unpublished notes and manuscripts of Professor Bernhardi. 
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ligious attitudes towards the sick. Such complications would fol- 
low, if a physician who regarded it as his duty to gladden the last 
hours of a dying patient were to prevent a priest from administer- 
ing the last rites to this person. The physician might act thus, 
if the patient imagined himself on the road to recovery and the 
doctor feared that the entrance of the priest would wrest the dying 
person from his last pleasant dreams and subject him to unneces- 
sary horrible disillusionment. 

The first draft of the year 1899, preserved among Schnitzler’s 
manuscripts, reads as follows: ‘‘Ein Arzt wirft den Priester zur 
Tiire hinaus, der einen Sterbenden versehen will. Denn dieser 
Sterbende hilt sich fiir gesund, ahnt nicht, dass er dem Tode nah 
ist.”’ 

This simple situation might be treated either in the form of a 
tale or a drama. If the narrative form is selected, then the plot 
might be presented from the viewpoint of the physician, who feels 
that, where he can no longer cure, he can at least comfort and that 
he ought, if necessary, to build a rainbow bridge of lies to enable 
the patient to pass away to the Beyond with the minimum of fear 
and suffering. The situation might also be presented from the 
viewpoint of the priest, who holds that the salvation of the soul 
is so very important that it outweighs the temporary pain caused 
by the patient’s realization that all hope is gone. Since Schnitzler 
does not share the theological viewpoint, he is all the more tempted 
to emphasize the arguments in its favor in order to convince us of 
its fundamental cruelty through the very words of its staunchest 
defender. 

Schnitzler employs this technique repeatedly in his tales of this 
period. In Leutnant Gustl (1900), he wants to expose the ridic- 
ulousness of the code of honor which prescribes the conduct of 
officers. He does this by speaking through the voice of Gustl, its 
sturdiest defender. In Andreas Thamayers letzter Brief (1900), 
he lets the hero present all available proof that he, Andreas, and 
no one else is the father of the colored child. From this proof the 
reader deduces the opposite conclusion, namely that Andreas can- 
not possibly be the father, and though this hero is willing to make 
the supreme sacrifice for his belief, the reader remains uncon- 
vinced. The second draft of the physician’s theme therefore ends 
with the note: ‘‘Vom Priester aus gesehen.’’ 

According to this second draft, the patient is a girl who does 
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not suspect that her death is near. She comes from a religious 
family. The Jewish physician, because of unpleasant experiences 
in similar cases, wants her to receive the last rites. Her fiancé, 
who is present, refuses to admit the priest. The patient enters 
from her sick chamber and catches sight of the priest. Up to this 
moment she had been persuaded that she was on the road to re- 
covery. Now the fear of death takes possession of her. ‘‘Sie ahnt 
nicht, dass sie sterbenskrank ist. Die braven Eltern, der klerikale 
Bruder, Offizier, der Brautigam, der jiidische Arzt, der wegen 
schlimmer Erfahrungen wiinscht, dass sie versehen wird. Der 
Priester kommt. Der Brautigam lasst ihn nicht herein. Die Kranke 
tritt aus ihrem Zimmer. Bis zu dieser Stunde hat man ihr eingere- 
det, sie wird gesund werden. Sie sieht den Priester.—Todesangst.”’ 

In this second draft, there are several important changes and 
additions to be noted. The adversary of the priest is no longer 
the physician but the patient’s fiancé. The conflict is therefore 
clearly between the religious duty of the priest who wants to save 
a sinner’s soul from perdition and the humane duty of the layman 
who wants to spare his beloved needless suffering. The physician 
might normally be expected to espouse the cause of the fiancé. To 
prevent this possibility and to provide a neutral observer for the 
conflict, Schnitzler makes the physician Jewish. Such a doctor 
knows from past experience that his interference is likely to be 
misinterpreted. By not taking sides, the physician strengthens 
the priest’s position, since the latter can point out that the doctor, 
though a Jew, does not question the propriety of ministering to 
a dying soul. This argument is especially valuable, if the material 
is presented solely from the viewpoint of the priest. Moreover, 
should Schnitzler convert his material to dramatic form, then he 
would have in his physician the ideal observer who was excellently 
qualified to comment on the action, a raisonneur comparable to 
Dr. Reumann in Der einsame Weg or Dr. Mauer in Das wette Land. 
At this stage, Schnitzler has as yet no intention of complicating 
his problem by an elaborate discussion of the relations between 
the Jews and their neighbors—a theme most prominent in the final 
version. 

The narrative or drama of the physician’s calling had reached 
this point of development, when at the turn of the century Schnitz- 
ler began to work on Der einsame Weg. An intermediate, unpub- 
lished version of this play dealt with the question whether a physi- 
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cian had a right to administer poison to a person incurably ill in 
order to ease the latter’s suffering. The patient was Mrs. Pflug- 
felder and the opposing viewpoints were held by her husband and 
by her son, both of them physicians. Professor Bernhardi was 
the specialist whose aid was invoked by the Pflugfelder family. 
Since Schnitzler found himself at the same time with two possible 
dramas of the physician’s calling on his hands, he faced the dilem- 
ma of choosing between them. On the one hand, he could treat 
the conflict between the doctor’s obligation to ease human pain 
and his obligation to prolong life to the last possible moment. On 
the other hand, he might dramatize the conflict between the humane 
duty to prevent unnecessary suffering and the religious duty to 
minister to the soul of the dying. 

Since the former theme could more easily combine with the 
material centering about the lonely bachelor Julian Fichtner and 
his doomed friend Stefan von Sala, Schnitzler composed during 
1902 and the first few months of 1903 a drama in five acts which 
he entitled Der einsame Weg and which included medical dis- 
cussions by the Pflugfelders and by Professor Bernhardi. Young 
Pflugfelder supplied his hopelessly sick mother with poison in 
order to relieve her intense pain and before long was made to 
realize the unrighteousness of his act. This theme, at first intended 
merely as a minor episode to motivate Julian Fichtner’s behavior 
in laying claim to his estranged son after the death of the mother, 
assumed such importance during the writing of the various acts 
that it dominated the entire atmosphere and dramatic action. If 
Schnitzler therefore wished to restore the original emphasis on 
the problems of the lonely bachelor and of the son between two 
fathers, he was forced to sever the medical material and to reserve 
it for a play distinct from Der einsame Weg. He did this in the 
spring of 1903. The first outline of the new play bore the title 
Verurteilte and projected as likely characters Professor Bern- 
hardi, Stefan von Sala, and the Pflugfelder family consisting of 
Dr. Pflugfelder, his wife, his son Hans, and his daughter Johanna. 
At about the same time, however, Schnitzler, who was busy re- 
casting Der einsame Weg, found that he could not dispense with 
Sala as the companion of Julian. Sala had therefore to be removed 
from the planned Verurteilte and with him his beloved Johanna. 
Their loss was compensated by assigning to Professor Bernhardi 
a son Josef and to Dr. Pflugfelder a daughter Anna. The two 
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families could then be linked together by love and marriage as 
well as by common professional interests. 

A detailed outline, preserved among the dramatist’s drafts, gives 
us an insight into the physician’s play, as envisaged by Schnitzler 
in May 1903. Three acts are planned. The first act is to take 
place at the home of Bernhardi just before he leaves on vacation. 
We are introduced to his mediocre wife, who can offer him much 
kindness but only little understanding. We make the acquaintance 
of his son, who is a fairly decent person but who has hardly any 
talent. Bernhardi senses the hollowness of his own life. He is 
disgusted with conditions and even thinks of resigning from the 
medical faculty. Perhaps there are charges of unprofessional con- 
duct lodged against him. <A typical charge might be that he dis- 
avowed or expelled a colleague for prophecying to a patient an 
early death. In this new guise we recognize an echo of the original 
plan of 1899 when the physician expelled the priest so that the 
patient might remain ignorant of the approaching end. The Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy, who is also dean of the medical school, tells 
Bernhardi of two unusual cases at the latter’s clinic. A chemical 
analysis showed that in both eases death resulted not from the 
disease certified by Bernhardi but rather from an excessive dose 
of morphium. Bernhardi promises to look into the matter. The 
Pflugfelders arrive. Hans Pflugfelder is Bernhardi’s clinical assist- 
ant. Fearing that Mrs. Pflugfelder is suffering from an incurable 
illness, Hans asks Bernhardi to give her a thorough examination. 
This examination confirms the original diagnosis made by her son. 
She cannot be saved. ‘‘How horrible! If only one could kill!”’ 
exclaims Hans. Bernhardi’s suspicions are aroused. He counsels 
lying to patients. 

The second act takes place at the Pflugfelder home. Anna Pfliug- 
felder and young Bernhardi are to be engaged. In a conversation 
between Hans and his mother, we learn of the last service that she 
expects of him. Just because he loves her so much, he will not let 
her suffer needlessly when all hope of recovery is gone. 

The third act takes place after the sudden death of Mrs. Pflug- 
felder. The Professor of Anatomy informs Bernhardi that she 
died of poison. Hans assumes full responsibility for shortening 
his mother’s life. He undertakes to atone by offering his services 
as a physician on a dangerous expedition to India. His father 
approves this form of atonement. 
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This brief summary of the main medical problem leaves un- 
mentioned minor characters and secondary themes with which the 
outline abounds. A new figure, occurring in this and succeeding 
drafts, is Dr. Binz, afterwards renamed Dr. Feuerstein. This 
physician had studied together with Hans but because of poverty 
he had to enter practice immediately after graduation. As a re- 
sult, he needlessly brought about the death of a woman who should 
have been saved and he was therefore suspended. In order to 
regain his medical license, he asks Bernhardi to intercede for him. 
In their conversations as well as in those between Bernhardi and 
the Pflugfelders, Schnitzler has an opportunity to interpolate his 
views on the medical profession. 

In spite of his detailed outline, the dramatist did not proceed 
any further with the physician’s play until six years later. Mean- 
while he completed Der einsame Weg. The roles originally assigned 
in this play to Professor Bernhardi and the Pflugfelders were 
turned over to Dr. Reumann and the Wegrath family. Soon there- 
after Schnitzler began Der Ruf des Lebens, the drama in which 
Marie Moser hastened the death of her bed-ridden father, partly 
in order to spare him additional years of torture and partly also 
in order to be free to answer the lure of love. The physician of 
this play, Dr. Schindler, had the characteristics of Professor Bern- 
hardi and was probably based upon the same model. While Dr. 
Schindler could not approve of Marie’s act, he did not condemn 
her as a criminal but rather comforted her during her distressed 
state of mind and showed her a way of atoning. He suggested to 
her that she take service as a nurse near the battlefront—a form 
of atonement similar to the one that Hans Pflugfelder imposed 
upon himself after having hastened his mother’s end. 

In sketching a physician’s play after the appearance of Der 
emsame Weg and Der Ruf des Lebens, Schnitzler could not there- 
fore make use any longer of the main theme he had outlined in 
May 1903. Fragmentary notes bear witness to his continued search 
for a new central theme that would let him illumine problems of 
the medical calling. For a moment he considered constructing a 
physician’s drama about a possible conflict between so-called pro- 
fessional conduct and real humane behavior: ‘‘Das Motiv fiir ein 
Arztestiick wire in dem Widerstreit der beriihmten Kollegialitat 
und Menschlichkeit zu suchen. Der Arzt hat Jemanden aufgegeben. 
Der Betreffende verzweifelt. Der niichste Arzt desavouiert den 
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vorherigen, gibt dadurch dem Patienten seine Lebenshoffnungen 
und seine Lebensméglichkeit zuriick. Der erste Arzt beklagt sich 
wegen Verletzung der Kollegialitat.’’ 

Another possible theme, noted by Schnitzler, retains Professor 
Bernhardi as the leading character. He has founded a large 
medical institute, but as a Jew he is opposed by ambitious anti- 
Semites. His struggles against this obnoxious clique would supply 
fruitful material for a colorful plot. This theme caught Schnitz. 
ler’s imagination because he could make use of certain experiences 
that members of his own immediate circle must have gone through 
in hospitals and clinics. Furthermore, he himself was at this time 
troubled more and more by the Jewish question, as is evident from 
the discussions in Der Weg ins Freie, the novel to which he devoted 
his best efforts from 1902 to 1907. 

In seeking fer a basis of conflict between Professor Bernhardi 
and his anti-Semitic opponents, Schnitzler reverted to his drafts 
of 1899. Bernhardi’s refusal to admit the priest to the room of 
the dying patient supplied his adversaries with an excellent oppor- 
tunity for unjustified anti-Jewish incitements. Schnitzler himself 
had not been spared misunderstandings and unjustified attacks 
after the publication of Der Weg ins Freie. He saw in the drama 
about Professor Bernhardi an occasion to reply to his detractors 
and to show how any harmless incident could be misinterpreted by 
interested parties until it assumed the proportions of a major scan- 
dal, bringing down upon its central figure undeserved calumny and 
equally undeserved martyrdom. 

On October 23, 1909, Schnitzler outlined the new plot of Pro- 
fessor Bernhardi in the form of a five act drama. On November 
4, he made an attempt to compress the material within three acts. 
Then he began the actual writing of the individual scenes. On 
March 25, 1911, he noted the necessity of recasting the play into 
five acts. In 1912, the completed drama finally made its appear- 
ance, arousing, as its author probably anticipated, official con- 
demnation and popular approval. 

Our brief study of the genesis of the drama enables us to cast 
light upon several questions which have hitherto been only partly 
explained. In the first place, we can now understand the absence 
of important female characters in the published version, for we 
have seen how these were absorbed by other dramas upon which 
Schnitzler was working simultaneously. In the second place, we 
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recognize the kinship between the physicians who preceded Pro- 
fessor Bernhardi as a kinship due to partial identity with Pro- 
fessor Bernhardi in the author’s imagination. The physicians in 
Der einsame Weg, Der Ruf des Lebens, Das weite Land, and even 
old Dr. Stauber in Der Weg ws Freie are preliminary stages in 
the development of the Bernhardi type. Furthermore, we are 
made aware of Schnitzler’s careful planning, his painstaking work- 
manship, and his preoccupation with this play from 1899 to 1912. 
It is to these factors as well as to his native literary talent and 
his medical training that we must attribute his success in creating 
and imbuing with life the outstanding German drama of the 
physician’s calling. 





BALZAC’S TREATMENT OF HISTORY IN 
MAITRE CORNELIUS 


By GrorGe D. Morris 
Indiana University 


The purpose of this paper is to point out such deviations from the 
facts of history as the writer has been able to discover in one of the 
more important of Balzac’s short productions in the field of his- 
torical fiction, and to determine, if possible, to what extent they are 
defensible. The inquiry has a special interest for the student of 
Balzac because of the novelist’s well-known desire for precision in 
matters of detail. That he attached much importance to fidelity 
to truth in historical fiction is shown in a letter to Mme. Hanska 
(Dee. 21, 1845) in which he expresses regret for having read 
Dumas’s Three Musketeers. ‘‘One gets from it,’’ he says, ‘‘nothing 
but disgust with oneself for having thus wasted his time.’’ And 
he adds: ‘‘He is a charming story teller, but he ought to give up 
history, or else try to study it and know a little more about it.”’ 
It would seem that his desire for accuracy should have been particu- 
larly strong while writing this story, because it was written, we are 
told by his sister Laure Surville,’ for the purpose of correcting 
what he considered to be a false impression of Louis XI of France, 
given to the public by one of Scott’s recent novels, Quentin Dur- 
ward, which in common with the rest of the Waverly novels had a 
tremendous vogue in France during the Romantic period. The 
study has an additional interest due to the fact that critical opinion 
concerning the historical value of the story is sharply divided. For 
example, in a work that is considered by an eminent Balzac scholar, 
M. Marcel Bouteron,? to be one of the greatest recent works on 
Balzac, we find the assertion that in this story, together with Les 
Deux Réves, he achieved mastery over this species of fiction.2 On 
the other hand, M. Louis Maigron, in his monumental work on the 
historical novel in France during the Romantic period, treats it 


1 Balzac, sa vie et ses oewvres. Paris, 1858, p. 104. 
2 Le Culte de Balzac. Les Amis d’Edouard, No. 64, 1924. 
3 A. Bellessort: Balzac et son oeuvre. Paris, 1924, p. 94. 
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with the utmost disdain, asserting that Balzac’s Louis XI is not 
worth being mentioned.* Similarly M. Marcel Barriére, in his 
literary and philosophic study of La Comédie Humaine says: 
“There is in this simple story a profound philosophic study, and 
at the same time a most remarkable historical study. The Louis XI 
of Maitre Cornélius is as broadly painted, as living and as true as 
the Louis XI of Quentin Durward”’;> while Mr. D. C. Parker, in 
the Contemporary Review (Vol. 114, 1918, p. 445) writes: ‘‘It 
was one of Balzac’s weaknesses that he imagined he could compass 
all things. Did he not, for example, play the historian and rap 
Seott over the knuckles in Maitre Cornélius—a proceeding which 
assumes a certain whimsicality when it is remembered that Balzac 
gave us Sur Catherine de Médicis.’’ 

Inasmuch as a certain degree of familiarity with the story is 
needed in order to make clear the allusions in the paper, and since 
the story is not among Balzac’s better known productions, a short 
summary of it will perhaps be worth while. 


An old count, Aymar de Poitiers, seigneur de Saint-Vallier, ugly, jealous and 
tyrannical, is married to an attractive, distinguished looking young woman, 
Marie de Sassenage, one of the natural daughters of Louis XI. A handsone 
young nobleman, Georges d’Estouteville, nephew of the grandmaster of the 
king’s bowmen, has fallen in love with the count’s wife, although he has never 
had a chance to speak to her. 

On the eve of All-Saint’s Day, October 31, 1479, at the close of the religious 
services in the cathedral of Tours, he contrives, with the aid of some friends, 
to separate her from her Argus-eyed husband, and to have a brief conversation 
with her, in the course of which he learns that his passion is reciprocated. In 
order to see her again and to make plans for the future, he disguises himself 
as a man of the people, and applies to Master Cornelius, a rich money-lender, 
who lives next door to the old count, for a position as apprentice, alleging 
that he wishes to learn the art of banking. The old banker, postponing a de- 
cision until the next morning, allows him to remain in the house over night. 
When young d’Estouteville, who has been locked in his room, concludes that the 
banker and his sister, the only other occupants of the house, are asleep, he 
removes the screws from the lock with his dagger, goes out into the corridor, 
climbs through a window opening on the roof, passes along the guttering to 
the roof of the old count’s dwelling, and by means of a silken ladder with 
which he has provided himself lets himself down the chimney which he decides 
is the one that leads to the apartment of his lady-love. He is fortunate enough 
to find the ashes on the hearth not too hot, the countess still sitting by the fire- 
place, and the old husband asleep at the other end of the room. In subdued 
whispers they make their plans. The king is to be informed of the cruelty 
with which his daughter has been treated by her husband, the marriage is to 
be annulled by the Pope, and then she will be free to marry the man of her 
choice. Our hero climbs back to his room, goes to sleep and dreams of his dear 
Marie. But he has a rude awakening next morning. While he slept momentous 


. 4L. Maigron: Le Roman historique, a l’époque romantique. Paris, 1898, p. 
74. 


5 L’oewre de H. de Balzac: Paris, 1890, p. 395. 
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things have happened. Master Cornelius was robbed of some priceless jewels 
that he held as security for a loan to a Bavarian duke. He at once suspected 
the young fellow upstairs. He quickly discovered that the lock had been 
tampered with, and that a man had been seen on the roof in the night. He 
was now sure that his guest was the thief, and that he got into his treasure. 
room by coming down the chimney that led to it. So he hastened to the castle 
of King Louis, with whom he was on very intimate terms, and told his story, 
Louis promptly sent his grand provost, Tristan 1’Hermite, to arrest the young 
man. When d’Estouteville awakes, therefore, about nine o’clock, he finds him- 
self in the clutches of the king’s lord high executioner. His position is des- 
perate. Cornelius has been robbed many times before, and no fewer than ten 
apprentices have been charged with the crimes, found guilty and hung. Like 
them the young lover is dragged off to the King’s castle, summarily tried, and 
condemned to death. But the countess has not been idle. On learning of her 
lover’s arrest, she interceded in his behalf with the king, her father, and suc- 
ceeded in getting the execution postponed. King Louis, who is very fond of 
this daughter, becomes keenly interested in the affair and decides to investigate 
for himself. So he goes to the home of Cornelius, examines the premises care- 
fully, finds that the soot in the chimney has not been disturbed, that the lock 
of the treasure room is intact, that there are no marks of violence on the 
treasure box, in short, that there is not the slightest evidence of burglary. 
Convinced though he is that the young man charged with the crime is innocent, 
he is nevertheless puzzled. The jewels have disappeared. Who could have 
taken them? He decides to set a trap. Thinking that the thief may return 
that night, he has Cornelius cover the floor of his treasure room with a 
coating of flour. When night comes he posts men-at-arms in hidden places 
outside to watch the house. Next morning, the king, who is the first to 
waken, finds foot-prints in the corridors and on the stairways. He summons 
Cornelius, and together they examine the foot-prints. The king, noticing by 
chance the similarity between the shape of the imprint on the floor and that 
of the slipper worn by Cornelius, orders the old banker to place his foot on 
the floor beside the tracks that are already there. The imprint is the same. 
Cornelius denied strenuously, however, that he had left his room during the 
night. Louis called in his watchmen, who testified that they had seen Cornelius 
climb down the walls like a cat. The mystery was solved. Cornelius was a 
sleep-walker who all these years had been stealing from himself. 

At this point the tale takes a new direction. The characters who held the 
center of the stage at the beginning of the story are apparently forgotten. 
We do not even learn whether d’Estouteville and Marie ever saw each other 
again. The old count as a punishment for his mistreatment of his wife had 
already been sent out of the country, ostensibly on a diplomatic mission, and 
we are told later that he died while on this mission. From now on Balzac is 
interested only in the old miser and the king. With amazing power he deduces 
the logical consequences of the strange position in which these two men find 
themselves. Cornelius realizes that the king has him at his mercy, because he 
has only to spy upon him at night to find out where he hides his treasures, 
which, according to the French code, he could claim. The king refrains from 
taking advantage of his position, however, because he needs the influence and 
the gold of his rich friend to assist him in his efforts to obtain in marriage, 
for his son, the hand of one of the wealthiest heiresses of Europe, Margaret of 
Austria. So for several years, in fact until the time of the king’s death in 
1483, the status quo is maintained. Cornelius, in his frantic endeavors to dis- 
cover the hiding place of his accumulated treasures, becomes well nigh insane. 
Upon learning that he himself was the thief, he at once resolved to have his 
sister spy on him, recover the lost millions, and flee to England. But when she 
heard the news, she was so overcome by the prospect of recovering such a vast 
fortune that she fell dead in her tracks. 

We then witness the frightful tortures of the old miser caught in his own 
trap, the victim of his lust for gold. We witness his frenzied search for the 
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hiding place, his superhuman efforts to keep awake lest the king should take 
advantage of him while he slept, and finally his death by his own hand, which 
occurred at about the same time as that of the king. As to the treasure itself, 
Balzac hints that it was found by a farmer of the revenues named Bohier, and 
was used to begin the construction of the castle of Chenonceaux. The story 
ends with the statement that the Saint Vallier family did not become extinct 
with the death of the count, but that it was continued by a son born to his 
wife after his departure for Venice, and that this son was the father of the 
celebrated Diane de Poitiers, the beloved mistress of Henry II. 

Although the plot of this story is an invention, its historical back- 
ground is very strongly accentuated. Of the thirteen active char- 
acters in it ten are real personages. The old count, his young wife, 
Louis XI and the members of his household, consisting of Coyctier 
his physician, Olivier le Daim his barber, Tristan 1’Hermite his 
grand provost, Jean du Fou and Imbert de Basternay his chamber- 
lains, Conyngham the captain of his guards, and Anne de Beaujeu 
his daughter, are all historical characters. Involved in the action 
but not appearing on the stage, so to speak, are the historical per- 
sonnages of Hélie de Bourdeilles, bishop of Tours, General Des- 
querdes commander of the king’s army in Flanders, Marguerite 
d’Autriche, and Thomas Bohier, builder of the oldest parts of the 
castle of Chenonceaux. Still another group of real people, who 
have nothing to do with the plot of the story, but whose names add 
to its historical coloring, consists of Catherine de Médicis, Francois 
I, Henri III, Diane de Poitiers, Charles le Téméraire, and Juvénal 
des Ursins, chancellor of France under Louis XI. The three re- 
maining inactive characters, Xancoing, Liéven d’Herde, and Ooster- 
lynck must be classified as doubtful. 

Master Cornelius, represented in the story as a very close friend 
of Louis XI, is clearly an invention, since we find no mention of 
him either in the memoirs of Francois de Comines or in those of 
Jean de Troyes, the chief chroniclers of the age of Louis XI. The 
character of his sister, Jeanne, must likewise be considered fictitious. 
It is certain, too, that the young lover Georges d’Estouteville, who is 
represented as the nephew of the grand master of the king’s bow- 
men, is not a historical personnage. This position was not occupied 
by a d’Estouteville at the time of the story. The last occupant bear- 
ing this name, Jean d’Estouteville, went out of office in 1461, 
eighteen years before.© He had no sons, and the only son of the 
other was named Jacques. We must therefore consider the person- 


6 Dictionnaire de la noblesse, by LaChenaye-Desbois et Badier, Paris, 1865. 
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age of Georges either an invention or a character whom Balzac er- 
roneously thought to have existed. 

In his treatment of the historical characters Balzac has in numer- 
ous instances deviated from the facts of history. This appears most 
clearly from a study of his treatment of the old count, Aymar de 
Poitiers. In the first place, he was not a count. The estate of 
Saint-Vallier was not raised to a countship until the month of April 
1687. In his book on Diane de Portiers, Dame de Saint-Vallier 
(Valence, 1891, p. 4) M. Albert Caisse says: ‘‘The time has come 
to say that the elevation to a countship of the seigneurie of Saint- 
Vallier under the Poitiers never took place, Jean de Poitiers was 
never made Count of Saint-Vallier except in the admirable drama 
of Victor Hugo and in the most recent biographical dictionaries, 
even that of Pierre Larousse.”’ 

In the second place, he was not old, at any rate he was under fifty 
years of age. There seems to be no record of the date of his birth, 
but Father Anselme (Augustin Déchaussé) states in his Histoire 
Généalogique et chronologique de la maison royale de France (Paris 
1726, third edition, vol. II, p. 204) that his mother was married by 
contract June 11, 1429, which was only a little more than fifty years 
before the date of the story. 

Furthermore, he did not treat his wife with cruelty. Balzac 
represents him as dragging her around by the hair and bleeding her 
under the arms in order to weaken her. We are told by Saint- 
Edmé in his Amours et galanteries des rois de France (Paris, 
1830, p. 268) that ‘‘nothing would have been lacking to the happi- 
ness of the couple if their union had been of longer duration, that 
Saint-Vallier was soon left a widower, and had no thought of re- 
marrying, so firmly was he convinced that it would be impossible 
for him to find a wife whose merit approached that of the one he 
had lost.’’ 

Balzac tells us that he was sent to Venice on diplomatic business 
and that he died there. In the first place it seems improbable that 
he ever served as ambassador to Venice, in view of the fact that less 
than a year before this time, a man of much greater prominence, 
Philippe de Comines, was serving the king in this capacity.” But, 
granting that he may have been sent there, it is certain that he did 
not die there, since Jean de Troyes informs us in his chronicles 


7Sismondi: Histoire des Frangais. Paris, 1831, XIV, 549. 
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(Paris, 1837, p. 349) that, less than three years later, he accom- 
panied Madame de Beaujeu to Paris to meet the Dauphin’s fiancée, 
Margaret of Austria, and since, furthermore, according to the testi- 
mony of Father Anselme (op. cit., p. 205) he did not die until 1510, 
more than thirty years after the time he is said to have been sent 
to Venice. 

In two other details of his treatment of Aymar de Poitiers, Balzac 
has not followed history. He gives us to understand that Aymar 
has been married five or six years. Both Saint-Edmé* and Father 
Anselme® assert that he was married in June 1467, more than twelve 
years before the time of the story. To be sure, Balzac does not say 
specifically that she has been married five or six years, but when 
she tells d’Estouteville to go to the King and tell him of the tor- 
ments that she has endured for the last five years, we naturally 
make this assumption, an assumption which becomes a practical 
certainty when we discover that the words ‘‘for the last six years’’ 
appearing in the story as first printed, have been replaced, in later 
editions, by the words, ‘‘since your marriage.’’ 

There is also a divergence from history in connection with the 
role played in the story by the young wife, formerly Marie de 
Sassenage. In 1479, the year in which most of the events of the 
story take place, she was no longer living, and the so-called count 
was married to another woman. M. Albert Caisse’® is authority 
for the statement that she died shortly after her marriage, in giv- 
ing birth to a son, Jean. Furthermore we learn from Father An- 
selme'! that he was married to his second wife, Jeanne de la Tour, 
“by contract passed at Montferrand in Auvergne, Nov. 28, 1472.’’ 
At the time of the story, therefore, its heroine, Marie, has been dead 
approximately ten years, and her husband has been married to his 
second wife about seven years. 

In his treatment of Louis XI, Balzac makes certain assertions 
that do not seem to be in conformity with the facts. He states, for 
example, that at the age of twenty-two Louis, then dauphin, con- 
templated parricide. Henri Martin, in his Histoire de France 
(VII, 428) does tell us that he was accused in 1445, when he was 
twenty-three years old, of conspiring to drive out or kill the minis- 


8 Op. cit., p. 205. 
9 Op. cit., p. 263. 
10 Histoire de Saint Vallier, Paris et Valence, 1867, p. 63. 
11 Op. cit., p. 205. 
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ters of the king, and to seize the king’s person; that the dauphin, 
sent away by his father, Charles VII, retired into Dauphiné, of 
which he was at that time governor, and that they never saw each 
other again. In regard to this point Martin is in substantial agree- 
ment with Duclos, the eighteenth century historian of Louis XI,” 
who says that Conyngham, captain of the Scottish guard of Louis 
XI, convinced Charles VII that his son had plotted ‘‘to take pos- 
session of the castle and seize the person of the king.’’ The writer 
has found no proof that parricide was contemplated by the dauphin 
at the age of twenty-two, or, for that matter, at any other time. 
On the other hand Louis XI is given credit by Balzac for certain 
efforts to alleviate the sufferings of the lower classes. ‘‘All the 
changes introduced into the monarchy”’ he says ‘‘by the good sense 
of publicists and the revolutionary spirit, Louis XI conceived them. 
Unity of taxes, equality of subjects before the law, were the object 
of his courageous endeavors.’’ The expression ‘‘unity of taxes’”’ 
is not perfectly clear, but in view of the context it is evident that 
Balzac had in mind a system of taxation that would be less burden- 
some to the masses of the people. On this point, however, Lavisse 
says, in his Histoire de France: ‘‘Louis XI, far from thinking 
of ameliorating the lot of the peasants, had at one time, the idea 
of making them bear all the tax, in order to relieve his good cities, 
and he drew back only in presence of the fear of endangering the 
collection of his money’’; while as to his endeavors to secure equal- 
ity of his subjects before the law he says: ‘‘He has been called the 
‘roi des petites.gens’; nothing is less exact: between the lower 
classes and himself there was no sympathy. In the cities the re- 
volts against the royal taxes were the work of the artisans, and were 
repressed pitilessly by the king, with the aid of the municipal aris- 
tocracy. Louis XI was King only of the bourgeois, of the well-to- 
do bourgeois who gave him their money without complaining.’’* 
Balzac was in error, also, if he thought that the king needed the 
gold and influence of Cornelius in order to obtain the hand of 
Margaret of Austria for his son. The citizens of Ghent, who since 
the death of Margaret’s mother had held the child, together with 
her brother, as a guaranty that her father Maximilian would re- 


12 Histoire de Louis Onze. Paris, 1745, I, 96. 
13 Vol. IV, 2e partie, p. 412. 
14 Op. cit., p. 410. 
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spect their privileges,*> favored the marriage from the beginning,”*® 
and when the final negotiations were under way they offered the 
king more than he asked as a marriage portion. He demanded 
either the county of Artois or that of Burgundy. They gave him 
both, and three others besides.*” 

The young princess in question is involved in one more passage 
in which Balzae does not follow history. The passage is, in part, 
as follows: 

Louis XI, having reached his fifty-seventh year, had then scarcely three years 

to live. Delivered from his enemies, on the point of augmenting France with all 
the possessions of the dukes of Burgundy by means of a marriage between the 
dauphin and Margaret, heiress of Burgundy, negotiated by Desquerdes, the 
commander of his troups in Flanders, having established his authority every- 
where, meditating the most happy ameliorations, he saw time slipping from his 
grasp and had now only the sorrows of his years. 
Balzac is here setting forth the position of Louis XI on November 
1, 1479. At this time there was no prospect of the future ag- 
grandizement of France alluded to by Balzac. Margaret of Austria 
was not yet born. She was not born until January 10, 1480, and 
the negotiations undertaken by Desquerdes and others looking 
toward the marriage were not begun until October, 1482, after the 
death of her mother.*® 

Two other points, and we have finished with the king. In the 
passage quoted above the statement is made that Louis XI had 
scarcely three years to live. Since he did not die till August 30, 
1483, he had almost four years to live instead of three. In the same 
passage it is stated that he was delivered from his enemies and that 
he had established his authority everywhere. As a matter of fact 
he was embroiled with his enemies, both outside and inside the king- 
dom, until the Peace of Arras, signed December 23, 1482, a peace 
which, in the words of Sismondi ‘‘was the complement of the vic- 
tories he had won over the princes of the blood,’’ a peace which 
“finally destroyed their league which had so long been a menace to 
him,’’ and which ‘‘secured his frontier on the north, and on the 


15 Sismondi, op. cit., p. 606. 

16 Sismondi, op. cit., p. 570. 

17 Philippe de Comines: Mémoires (Nouvelle collection des mémoires pour 
servir a l’histoire de France, Paris, 1837), p. 155. 

— de Troyes: Les Chroniques (in Nowvelle collection, etc. of note 17), 
p. 348. 
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east, and reconciled him with the Empire and the house of Aus. 
wa.” 

In connection with Margaret of Austria it should be mentioned, 
perhaps, that Balzae gives her an appelation that is not used by 
historians. He calls her the ‘‘heiress of Burgundy,’’ a qualifica- 
tion that belonged of right to her mother, Mary of Burgundy. 
Duclos cails the daughter sometimes Margaret of Austria, some- 
times Mademoiselle de Bourgogne. Philippe de Comines calls her 
Margaret of Flanders. Jean de Troyes calls her both Margaret of 
Austria and Margaret of Flanders. Martin calls her Margaret of 
Austria. Sismondi calls her Margaret of Austria and speaks of 
her mother as the last heiress of Burgundy.”° Balzac alone, so far 
as the writer is aware, has called Margaret the ‘‘heiress of Bur- 
gundy.’’ 

Near the end ef the story there is a curious case of mistaken 
identity. After telling us that the old count died while on his mis- 
sion to Venice, Balzac says that the family was continued by a son 
to whom his wife gave birth after his departure, a son who in the 
course of time was to become the father of the celebrated Diane de 
Poitiers. It is true, as the novelist says, that Diane’s father, Jean 
de Poitiers, was the son of the old count, but he was his son by his 
second wife, not by the countess of the story.” His first wife, 
Marie, did have a son, as has been said, who was likewise named 
Jean. Balzac seems to have confused these two characters. 

There is also a deviation from history in Balzae’s account of 
the final disposition of the hidden treasure. After the death of the 
old miser, the novelist tells us, his house was pillaged by the popu- 
lace, since King Louis XI, his protector and the only friend he had 
in the city, died at about the same time. The treasure is said to 
have been found, Balzae adds, by a farmer of the revenues, named 
Bohier, who used it to begin the construction of the castle of 
Chenonceaux. The building of this famous chateau was indeed be- 
gun by a farmer of the revenues named Thomas Bohier, but not 
with treasure trove. The money devoted to this purpose by Bohier, 
if we may believe the testimony of M. J. Loiseleur, in Les Rési- 
dences royales de la Loire (Paris, 1863, p. 309), was a part of the 


19 Op. cit., p. 611. 
20 Op. cit., p. 606. 
21 Saint-Edmé, op. cit., p. 268. 
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wealth that he had brought from Italy, or that he had received 
from his wife. 

There are also a few deviations from facts in Balzac’s topography 
of Tours. In describing the surroundings of the house of Saint- 
Vallier he states that it had a garden bordered on the north by the 
wall and the moat which formerly surrounded this part of the city, 
and that along this wall passed the avenue recently constructed by 
Louis XI between Tours and his castle. An inspection of the plan 
of old Tours in M. E. Giraudet’s Histoire de la ville de Tours 
(Tours, 1873), shows that this avenue did not pass along the north 
wall. It entered the city through a gate in the west wall near the 
place de la Victoire, now called place de la République. 

He states also that it was situated in the most crooked part of 
the rue du Marier. In 1479, the time of the story, the street in 
question was not called rue du Mirier, nor was it crooked. The 
earliest name recorded by M. 1’Abbé L. A. Bosseboeuf, in his work 
on the streets of the city, is rue des Appentis, which it bore in 
1520.22, It was not known as the rue du Marier until 1700. As to 
its erookedness, all the maps of old Tours to be found in the library 
of the city itself represent it as a short street, only about seventy- 
five meters long, and almost straight, just as it is today. 

Finally it is asserted by one very careful scholar that Balzac was 
in error in regard to the parentage of the count’s wife. M. Alfred 
Gandilhon maintains, in a recent study entitled Contribution a 
Vhistoire de Louis XI (1423-1483),7* that Aymar’s wife was the 
daughter of Louis XI and Félize Regnard. He has found no docu- 
ment, he says, corroborating the claim that Marguerite de Sassenage 
was ever the king’s mistress. He says, further, that it is only writ- 
ers of littler merit, such as Saint-Edmé, who speak of her. M. 
Gandilhon’s conclusions are entitled to the most serious considera- 
tion, but there is so much contradictory testimony that doubt on 
this point is permissible. It is not difficult to agree with him in his 
estimate of the value of Saint-Edmé as an authority. But Duclos 
was a real historian who had at his disposal the results of the labors 
of a scholar who had been collecting materials for a life of Louis 
XI during a period of thirty years. Father Anselme was a serious 


22 Les Rues de Tours, notes et renseignements sur les rues, places et boule- 
vards de la ville, avec une nomenclature des vietlles enseignes et un plan 
général. Tours, Bousrez (sans date). 


23 Bourges, 1906. 
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minded biographer who wrote the Histoire généalogique et chrono- 
logique de la maison royale de France, and Mr. Albert Caisse is 
the author of a well documented treatise on the history of the Saint- 
Vallier family. All these men state in explicit terms that Aymar de 
Poitiers married Marie, the daughter of Louis XI and Marguerite 
de Sassenage. Furthermore, that there was a liaison between these 
two persons is either stated or implied in Louyrette et de Crow’s 
Louis XI et Plessis-les-Tours,* in 8. Bellanger’s La Touraine, 
ancienne et moderne,”> and in an unspecified work by Lequien de 
Neufville, referred to by Saint-Edmé, (op. cit., p. 261). The writ- 
er hardly feels justified in claiming that Balzac was at variance 
with history in respect to the parentage of his heroine.”® 

Some of these deviations are no doubt justifiable. The invention 
of the title character, Master Cornelius, and of his sister needs no 
defense. In making the central character of his story a fictitious 
personage, Balzac has followed the tradition of Scott, who never 
made historical personages the principal figures of his romances, 
or if he did, it was only momentarily and by exception, as is pointed 
out by M. Maigron, who argues, in support of the foregoing state- 
ment, that Quentin Durward, Ivanhoe, and Kenilworth are the sig- 
nificant titles of the novels in which the great figures of Louis XI, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, and Queen Elizabeth might seem to play 
a dominant role. 

Of the remaining deviations about half seem to be justified by 
the requirements of the story, or to put it differently, by the de- 
mands of art. A woman who has been married five or six years is 
much more convincing, as the object of a young man’s adoration, 
than one who has been married twelve years, and she is much more 
interesting alive than dead. Furthermore if she falls in love with 
another man, our sympathy for her is immeasureably increased if 
we know that her husband is an old man who treats her with the 
utmost cruelty. It is fitting that a young lover who aspires to the 
hand of a countess with royal blood in her veins should come of a 
good family such as the d’Estoutevilles, and that one of his near 
relatives should occupy a place of honor near the king, as did the 


24 Quotation in Note A, at end of volume, from Histoire de la maison de 
Croy-Chanel, Cuchet, Grenoble, 1780. 

25 Paris, 1845, p. 526. 

26 For an error in date, 1438 instead of 1483, due not to Balzac but to 4 
typesetter, see note in Philological Quarterly, VII (1928), 308. 
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grand-master of Louis’s bowmen. A diplomatic mission to a for- 
eign country, in the accomplishment of which the ambassador may 
die, provides a convenient method of getting an inconvenient char- 
acter out of the way and of finally disposing of him. The need of 
Cornelius’s gold and influence in obtaining the hand of Margaret 
of Austria for the dauphin made it possible for Balzac, by curbing 
the king’s desire to find the hidden treasure, to make the miser the 
victim of his own avarice, and thereby give a philosophic turn to 
the story. And Balzac’s assertion that the king was on the eve of 

grandizing France by all the possessions of the dukes of Bur- 
gundy is useful in explaining his need for the miser’s gold and in- 
fluence at this particular time. By attributing to the princess of 
Austria the title of heiress of Burgundy, he emphasized the desir- 
ability of a match between her and the dauphin, and also explained 
the king’s failure to use his power to discover the treasure. And 
finally, the discovery of the treasure by Thomas Bohier and its em- 
ployment in beginning the construction of the castle of Chenon- 
ceaux furnish a very neat and plausible method of disposing of the 
hoard and ending the story. 

The writer is unable to see, however, in what way the attribution 
of the title of count to Aymar de Poitiers adds to the merit of the 
story. The title of seigneur de Saint-Vallier would seem to be 
quite sufficient. Nor do the interests of the story seem to require 
that Louis XI should have sought to equalize the burden of taxa- 
tion or contemplated parricide at the age of twenty-two. Nor is 
there any apparent advantage in making a straight street crooked 
or in giving it a name which it did not possess. And lastly, it is 
difficult to see in what respect the value of the story is enhanced by 
having the Saint-Vallier family continued by the son of a first wife 
rather than by the son of a second one. 

A few of these inaccuracies may be explained, however, by the 
insufficiency of historical data at the time the story was written. 
For example, the Dictionnaire de la noblesse, which shows that 
Saint-Vallier was not a count, and that the last grand-master of 
King Louis’s bowmen named d’Estouteville had no nephew named 
Georges, was not published until 1865, thirty-four years after this 
story was written. Les Résidences royales de la Loire, which ac- 
quaints us with the probable source of the money with which 
Chenonceaux was begun, did not appear until 1863, while the 
Histoire de la ville de Tours, which is one of the writer’s sources of 
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information concerning the streets of this city, dates from 1873. 

In view of the fact that the story was written for the purpose of 
rehabilitating Louis XI, Balzac’s impartiality in his treatment of 
this character is worthy of notice. The traits of sensuality and 
filial disloyalty are more strongly accentuated than they are in the 
works of contemporary writers, while in only one respect, namely, 
his attitude toward the lower classes, are his good qualities exag- 
gerated. He pays high tribute to his ability, but no historian denies 
him this quality. If Balzae’s portrait of him is open to criticism it 
is chiefly for its failure to show his cruelty and his untrustworthi- 
ness. 

To sum up, while a considerable number of the inaccuracies cited 
seem to be justified by the demands of art, still others by the in- 
sufficiency of historical data available at the time the story was 
written, and while some of them are of very minor importance, it 
is nevertheless true that the number of inaccuracies that are ap- 
parently needless is larger than one would expect to find in a work 
no longer than this, written by a man as meticulous in the matter 
of details as was Balzac, and intended to have sufficient historical 
value to rehabilitate one of its principal characters in the eyes of a 
prejudiced public. 
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GEORGE BUSH: TEACHER AND CRITIC OF 
EMERSON 


By CLARENCE Hortson? 
Texas Technological College 


The last sixty years’ criticism of Ralph Waldo Emerson’s essay 
on Emanuel Swedenborg (1688-1772) is characterized more by cau- 
tion than eandor. That essay is apparently a fascinating, but a 
formidable, and almost a tabooed topic. Phillips Russell’s recent 
Emerson, the Wisest American ignores it entirely. All critics have 
shown extraordinary prudishness about it. No one has ever stated 
both fully and truthfully what Emerson did in that strange essay, 
nor has anyone so far seriously tried to discover why he did it. 
Why did he produce a work that remains an embarrassing topic not 
only to the disciples of Swedenborg, but more especially to his own 
critics and admirers? Of all questions with regard to Emerson, 
this is surely the most interesting. 

Representative Men, in which this essay appears, was originally 
a lecture series which Emerson gave in Boston, Lowell, and Provi- 
dence, and later, in Manchester, England. He revised it for pub- 
lication in book form. The lecture on Swedenborg, in Boston, De- 
cember 25, 1845, was considerably different from the version Emer- 
son published in the book, January 1, 1850. This I learned from a 
pamphlet, published in 1846 and not since reprinted,” which re- 
viewed, quoted from, and handled severely, this lecture as it was 
reported in a contemporary newspaper. Its author, the leading 
champion of Swedenborgianism, though courteous and urbane, 
treated Emerson with some severity, defending his master, and 
pointing out the bad logic, unsupported assertions, and what he 
ealled the manifest anti-Christian bias of Emerson’s attacks. 

Emerson’s Boston lecture, the pamphlet shows, had been reported 
extensively in a newspaper at the time, and as reported, differed 
markedly from the final version in the book. As the pamphlet did 


1The author acknowledges the courtesy of Houghton Mifflin Company in 
permitting the use of certain copyrighted matter. 

2 Prof. Bush’s Reply to Ralph Waldo Emerson on Swedenborg, New York: 
John Allen, 139 Nassau Street, 1846. 
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not name this newspaper, I had a long hunt before I found it. In 
a search of libraries in and near Boston, I came upon a series of 
brief reports of these lectures in the files of the Boston Journal, 
Though interesting and valuable, they did not contain the report 
from which Bush quoted. 

Further search led to a series of ‘‘Strictures on R. W. Emerson” 
in the New England Puritan for February 5 to April 16, 1846, 
These quoted from the Boston Daily Star reports of Emerson’s 
lectures on Swedenborg and Montaigne. As the quotations matched 
quite well those that Professor Bush made in his pamphlet, I had 
found the name of the newspaper I was seeking. Armed with this, 
I presently found in the library of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society a probably unique file of this newspaper, which, though in- 
complete, contained the Star reports of four of Emerson’s Repre- 
sentative Men lectures, including ‘‘Swedenborg, or the Mystic.” 
This appeared in the issue for January 8, 1846, and extended to 
four columns. The file contained likewise reports of Professor 
Bush’s lecture on Swedenborg, in Boston, December 9, 1845, and 
of his reply to Emerson, January 18, 1846. [I subsequently had 
photostat copies made of these various reports, and also of the 
‘‘Boston Journal’’ reports of Emerson’s lectures. | 

Emerson’s lecture on Swedenborg in Manchester, England, No- 
vember 4, 1847, was reported at some length in the Manchester 
Guardian for November 6, a photostat copy of which report my 
brother, Dr. Leslie Hotson, sent me. Rev. J. H. Smithson replied 
to Emerson in the New Jerusalem (Swedenborgian) Church in 
Peter Street, Manchester, Sunday night, November 7, before a 
crowded congregation. The chief British organ of Swedenborgian- 
ism quoted entire the Guardian report of Emerson’s lecture, and 
' printed with it the answer of Mr. Smithson. 

Emerson’s Journals show that had he lectured on Swedenborg, 
and delivered his real sentiments, between 1835 and 1840, his state- 
ments about the seer as poet and prophet would have been far more 
favorable than those he published in ‘‘Swedenborg; or, the Mystiec.”’ 
In earlier days Emerson knew Swedenborg only as a religious lead- 
er, the acknowledged prophet of a small and slowly growing, but un- 
popular religious body. After 1840 the tone of the Journals 
changes; derogatory comments on Swedenborg as religious teacher, 
though less extreme than many in Representative Men, predomi- 
nate; by 1843 he has become for Emerson, a ‘‘mystic.’’ Between 
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1845 and 1850, or while Emerson read his lecture on Swedenborg 
and revised it for final publication, his Journal comments are most- 
ly unfavorable. These facts suggest that he did not choose to 
lecture on Swedenborg until he had accumulated a number of ob- 
jections to the prophet’s religious writings, and until he had found, 
in the recently translated and published Animal Kingdom (a philo- 
sophical work) something for which he could praise Swedenborg 
without identifying himself in the public mind with a small and 
unpopular, though temporarily aggressive and increasing religious 
body. 

After a period of silence, till 1853 or 1854, Emerson’s Journal 
allusions to Swedenborg are nearly all favorable, and regard him 
almost entirely as a religious teacher. In published comments on 
the seer as prophet, though with caution, he became progressively 
more laudatory, in almost even step with the more favorable change 
in Boston’s attitude toward Swedenborgianism after 1854. In 1861 
he praised Swedenborg as one of the world’s five greatest poets.* 

One reason for Emerson’s decision to lecture on him in Boston in 
the winter of 1845-1846, was probably the unusual interest in 
Swedenborgianism which certain events of the year 1845 aroused. 
The New Jerusalem (Swedenborgian) Church Convention sat at 
Boston, June 11 to 15, 1845. June 11, in the presence of the dele- 
gates, members, and visitors, the present church building of the 
Boston Society was dedicated: a remarkably large and fine edifice 
for this small and at the time young religious denomination to 
erect. June 29, Emerson announced in a letter to Carlyle his in- 
tention of lecturing for winter evening entertainments: ‘‘I wrote 
a deal about Napoleon a few months ago after reading a library of 
memoirs. Now I have Plato, Montaigne and Swedenborg, and more 
in the clouds behind.’”* 

The sequence of these heroes’ names shows that Emerson made 
the draft of a lecture on Swedenborg only shortly before writing to 
Carlyle, and probably largely because of the unusual public interest 
in Swedenborg which the New Church Convention aroused. Sep- 
tember 15 he wrote to Carlyle: 


I am to read to a society in Boston presently some lectures,—on Plato, or the 
Philosopher; Swedenborg, or the Mystic; Montaigne, or the Skeptic; Shak- 


8 Centenary, IX, 220, 221. 


4 The Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Emerson, Supple- 
mentary Letters. Boston, Ticknor & Co., 1886, p. 35. 
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speare, or the Poet; Napoleon, or the Man of the World;—if I dare, and much 
lecturing makes us incorrigibly rash. Perhaps, before I end it, my list will be 
longer, and the measure of presumption overflowed. I may take names legs 
reverend than some of these,—-but six lectures I have promised.5 

Evidently at this time Emerson seriously doubted the prudence 
of lecturing on Swedenborg. What finally persuaded him to do so 
was, most probably, the stir produced in New York, in Boston, and 
throughout New England, by the public announcement, six days 
later, of the conversion from Calvinism to Swedenborgianism of the 
eminent theologian, George Bush (1796-1859) .° 

Professor Bush, scholar in Oriental languages, and commentator 
on the Scriptures, had been for a number of years a pillar 
of orthodoxy. He fearlessly sacrificed his comfort, and almost his 
livelihood, in obedience to his new convictions. His conversion was 
a great coup for Swedenborgianism, and a blow to orthodoxy. The 
Boston Recorder (Calvinist) for November 13, 1845, commented 
editorially : 


Professor Bush and Swedenborg. 


It is a grievous thing to be obliged to class two such men together. The 
former is a scholar, a gentleman, and we hope a good man. The latter was a 
gifted, calculating imposter, or else he was a fanatic, a religious maniac, so 
wild and bewildered as to entitle him to the commiseration of mankind. In 
either case he deserves no confidence. Yet he has the confidence of Professor 
Bush. 


In December, 1845, Professor Bush expounded and defended his 
new faith before crowded Boston audiences in the vestry of the 
newly dedicated New Jerusalem Church in Bowdoin Street. His 
lecture course received extensive publicity, notably in the Boston 
Daily Star. Much inquiry for Swedenborgian books resulted. Bush 
later repeated his course, in part, in Bridgewater, East Bridge- 
water, North Bridgewater (Brockton), and Abington, giving two 
or three lectures in each place, to respectable audiences.’ 

Emerson no longer hesitated. His lecture, December 25, con- 
sidered Swedenborg largely as a philosopher and man of science. 
As Bush’s lecture of December 9 (reported in the Star for Decem- 
ber 10) was devoted entirely to that topic, I considered it probable 


5 The Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Emerson, Boston, 
J. R. Osgood & Co., 1883, II, p. 98. 

6 Professor Bush confessed his new faith in a lecture in New York, Sunday, 
September 21, 1845. (New Jerusalem Magazine, XIX, 75; see also Intel- 
lectual Repository, London, 1845: 26, 114. 

7 Fernald, Memoir of Bush, Boston, 1860, 293; New Jerusalem Magazine, 
Boston, XIX, 239 (Feb., 1846). 
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that Emerson had read this report and received suggestions from 
it for his own lecture. 

By comparing the Star report of Bush’s lecture with the Star 
and Manchester Guardian reports of Emerson’s, and with ‘‘Swe- 
denborg’’ in the book version, I found sixty items of evidence, 
which I spare the reader, to show that Emerson must have read with 
great attention the two-column report of Bush’s discourse of De- 
cember 9, and that he so revised his own lecture during the next 
two weeks as to incorporate a number of words and ideas he had 
derived from Bush’s speech as reported. Passages so influenced 
appear in the early pages and in the peroration; in general, wher- 
ever praise of Swedenborg prevails. Emerson had decided to extol 
his hero chiefly as man of science and philosopher, and to censure 
rather harshly his purely religious writings. The Star report of 
Bush’s lecture helped him with the first part of this plan. 

Emerson drew a crowd to his lecture on Swedenborg. The Daily 
Star reporter, probably L. R. Streeter, the editor, himself, called 
it exceedingly interesting: the best the lecturer had so far de- 
livered. In those days newspapers were tiny; the editor, the pro- 
prietor, and sometimes the printer and reporter of local news were 
usually the same man. But he was as a rule a real man, who wrote 
his own opinions, and wore no man’s collar. 

In the final version, derogatory comment on Swedenborg as seer 
and theologian occupies seventeen solid pages, and also permeates 
the introductory pages. In the first or Boston lecture, the Star 
report shows, derogatory remarks were less frequent and far less 
harsh. 

During his vacation in August, 1845, the Reverend Benjamin 
Fisk Barrett defended Swedenborg’s doctrine before large audi- 
ences at Bangor, Maine. Enoch Pond, professor of theology at the 
Presbyterian Seminary in that city, thereupon counter-attacked in 
a series of lectures against Swedenborgianism, which he correctly 
considered a deadly enemy of Calvinism. The Calvinist Boston 
Recorder testified reluctantly, November 20, 1845, to Swedenborg’s 
increasing popularity at the time. This increase occasioned both 
Pond’s lectures (later, 1846, printed as a book), and the abler and 
more restrained Lectures on Swedenborgianism of Dr. Woods, at 
the Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass., shortly thereafter, which 
the ‘‘orthodox’’ also printed and circulated with zeal wherever the 
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new heresy seemed likely to gain a hearing. N. F. Cabell, author 
of one of the Swedenborgian replies to Pond, remarked in 1860: 

The accession to our cause of a man of mark such as Professor Bush... 
drove our opponents from the policy of silence, or secret denunciation, which 
they had so long and so systematically pursued. We had presently some 
lighter skirmishes in newspapers and periodicals . . . followed by regular as- 
saults on the entire system of the New Church from two other professors of 
theology, and both hailing from New England. . . Professor Bush, although 
so recent a recruit, undertook to give a good account of Dr. Woods, who was 
the more dignified and courteous assailant.8 

Under the circumstances the Calvinists are excusable even if 
they misrepresented Swedenborg; for they were defending an es- 
tablished and formerly prevailing orthodoxy against what seemed 
to them a sheep-stealing heresy, a menace to their influence and live- 
lihood. Emerson occupied far different ground. Long since 
emancipated from orthodox Unitarianism, he had resigned his 
Boston pulpit, and resorted to free lance writing and lecturing. 
He had dabbled extensively in Swedenborgian, in Quaker, and later 
in neo-Platonist and Hindu religious ideas. Presumably disinter- 
ested in a sense that no one would consider Dr. Pond or Dr. Woods 
to be, he represented the extremest ‘‘liberalism.’’ Eloquent, at- 
tractive on the platform, he could, as he chose, either greatly en- 
hance or gravely damage Swedenborg’s reputation. 

Professor Bush attended his Boston lecture, and on Sunday 
evening, January 18, 1846, replied to his strictures on Swedenborg 
in the Odeon, the same hall in which Emerson uttered them. De- 
spite the intense cold, says the Star, a large audience came to hear 
him reply to Emerson. Bush ‘‘considered Mr. Emerson a personal 
friend, and should be sorry to say anything unduly severe, but upon 
so serious a subject he must speak boldly and plainly.’’ He did so, 
quoting Emerson’s words from the Daily Star for January 8, and 
vigorous attacking what he called gross errors in fact and logic. 

The New Jerusalem Magazine for February, 1846, remarked: 


Perhaps the event will show that Professor Bush acted wisely in coming for- 
ward with a public review, and in replying to the objections, and in correcting 
the misrepresentations of Mr. Emerson. At any rate, he had the satisfaction 
of drawing together a large audience of most respectable character, who 
evinced their interest and gratification by a close and earnest attention to the 
speaker [XIX, 239]. 


Bush’s answer got seven and one-half columns in the Daily Star 
for January 20, 1846, and republication in Streeter’s Weekly Boston 


8 Fernald, Memoir of Bush, 207-208. 
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Star for January 24. With a few omissions, The New Church Ad- 
vocate and Examiner, London, March, 1846, reprinted the Weekly 
report verbatim. Bush soon thereafter published his answer as a 
pamphlet. This was almost as far as Swedenborgian replies to 
Emerson went, whereas his attacks on Swedenborg, aggravated and 
multiplied in revision as a result of Bush’s replies to them, have 
been republished many times since 1850, and have contributed con- 
siderably to form whatever impression of Swedenborg the general 
public has gained. The publication by Emerson of a few favorable 
comments on Swedenborg after 1850 has by no means offset the 
damage which the continued publication of ‘‘Swedenborg’’ has 
done. 

The chief interest which attaches to Bush’s reply is the evident 
fact that it caused Emerson to revise his lecture ; but instead of cor- 
recting what Bush called his misstatements and flaws of logie, 
Emerson multiplied and intensified the comments to which Bush 
objected, and indulged in denunciation and ridicule of Swedenborg 
which admirers of the Concord sage do not much enjoy, to judge 
by the way they have ignored or misrepresented Emerson’s action. 
In view of the prompt and extensive publicity which Bush’s reply 
received, it is impossible tc doubt that Emerson read it in the Star 
report. Comparison of the newspaper reports of Emerson’s lec- 
tures with each other, and with the final text of ‘‘Swedenborg,”’ 
and of all three with the Star report of Bush’s lecture, shows by 
forty items of evidence that Emerson read Bush’s reply, and 
changed his text as a result. 

Emerson differed from most opponents of Swedenborg’s reli- 
gious teachings in the fact that whereas these rejected the seer’s 
doctrine of correspondence, Emerson had as early as 1826 adopted 
its general principle with enthusiasm, and taught it at length in 
the first of his published works, ‘‘Nature.’’ In this work he even 
made some particular applications of the doctrine. Whereas, there- 
fore, the Calvinist and other orthodox opponents could consistent- 
ly object to Swedenborg’s interpretation of Sacred Scripture by 
means of the principle of correspondence or universal symbolism, 
and still retain their professed faith in the Scriptures as the Word 
of God, and in the Christian religion, Emerson was in a situation 
far different. In his final version of ‘‘Swedenborg’’ he condemned 
his hero for attaching himself to the Christian creed and endeavor- 
ing to conserve the moribund ‘‘Hebrew’’ Scriptures. This shows 
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how far Emerson went to escape the conclusion to which his previ- 
ous praise of Swedenborg for his doctrine of correspondence would 
seem to impel him. He felt, it seems, that if he publicly accepted 
Swedenborg’s interpretation of Scripture, he would be hopelessly 
compromised, in the public mind, with a particular and at the time 
highly unpopular Christian church. That this danger was real, ap- 
pears from Sampson Reed’s remark in reviewing Emerson’s Amer- 
ican Scholar in 1837, that many persons incorrectly thought Emer- 
son’s ideas closely akin to those of the New Church, that is, the 
Swedenborgians.® 

Professor Bush, commenting on Emerson’s approving statement 
of Swedenborg’s doctrine of correspondence, said that it luminous- 
ly displayed in succinct form the fundamental philosophy of the 
Swedenborgian ‘‘spiritual sense of the Word,’’ whereas Emerson 
had in view only the spiritual sense of Nature. Emerson said: 

Seeing a symbolical meaning in things, he devoted his latter years to un- 
locking from the literal, the involved or spiritual sense. He saw that the most 
ancient people perceived that things are representative, and discovered at once 


their meaning. . . The cause of the harmony throughout the world is the 
correspondence of things and thoughts [Star, January 8, 1846]. 


In his pamphlet version, Professor Bush omitted his remark that 
Emerson had in view only the spiritual sense of Nature. Accord- 
ing to the Boston Journal Emerson had said: ‘‘ He was illuminated, 
as he declared, for the purpose of unfolding the spiritual sense of 
the Seriptures.’”° Professor Bush then asked Emerson, yea or nay, 
whether Swedenborg had uttered truth on this head? He had 
broached a doctrine which, if true, is alone sufficient to elevate him 
to the highest pinnacle of philosophical renown. Is it true? Will 
it stand the test? 

If it is true in philosophy, is it false in its theological applications? Yet 
it is the assertion of this very principle, which in the world’s repute has 
branded Swedenborg with the name of mystic and visionary. The laurel which 
flourishes green upon his brow in the Academy withers the moment he stands 
within the precincts of the church. 

In ‘‘Swedenborg’’ Emerson inserted a derogatory statement 
which does not occur in the earlier versions: ‘‘His laurel so large- 
ly mixed with cypress, a charnel-breath so mingles with the temple 
incense, that boys and maids will shun the spot’’ (Centenary, IV, 
144). ‘‘His laurel’’ was probably suggested by ‘‘the laurel’’ in 


® New Jerusalem Magazine, Boston, XI, 72 (October, 1837). 
10 Boston Journal, December 27, 1845. 
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Bush’s statement, and ‘‘the temple incense’’ by ‘‘the precincts of 
the church.’’ The word ‘‘temple’’ Emerson could likewise have 
got also from the report of Bush’s lecture of December 9: ‘‘Swe- 
denborg . . converted the material universe into a great temple of 
worship’’ (Star, Dee. 10). The second sentence below, apparently 
peculiar to the final version, further betrays Emerson’s reading of 
Bush’s sentence: ‘‘The vice of Swedenborg’s mind is its theologic 
determination. Nothing with him has the liberality of universal 
wisdom, but we are always in a church’’ (Centenary, IV, 134). 

It seems hardly reasonable in Emerson to expect universal or 
any other wisdom from one he repeatedly called, in the same essay, 
insane. Apparently Emerson regarded theological bias or deter- 
mination as in itself a form of insanity. No wonder the orthodox 
did not like his essay! Ten pages earlier, Emerson wrote that 
whatever is real and universal in Swedenborg’s religious system 
will pass forth into the common stock of wise and just thinking. 
If, however, nothing with him had the liberality of universal wis- 
dom, how could there be anything real and universal to pass forth 
into the egmmon stock ? 

Bush’s sentence probably influenced the following statement, 
also peculiar to the final version: ‘‘Plato is a gownsman; his gar- 
ment, though of purple, and almost sky-woven, is an academic robe 
and hinders action with its voluminous folds. But this mystic is 
awful to Caesar’’ (Centenary, IV, 123-4). The ‘‘academic robe’’ 
reveals a trace of influence of ‘‘the Academy’’’ in Bush’s sentence. 
Bush continued: ‘‘Is this the verdict of impartial Justice? In the 
name of Reason, and Science, and Philosophy, show us the grounds 
on which Truth ceases to be Truth by the simple enlargement of 
its sphere. ’’ 

In the final version, and in that only, Emerson said that Sweden- 
borg’s ‘‘vast enlargements’’ were purchased by ‘‘adamantine lim- 
itations,’’ yet that ‘‘he lived to purpose: he gave a verdict.’ 
This plainly shows that Emerson read Bush’s sentences. Bush 
went on to say that all the objections of any weight urged against 
Swedenborg as a spiritual seer rest upon statements which are 
merely the carrying out to its legitimate results, of the very princi- 
ple for which Emerson hailed him as the arch-hierophant of na- 
ture’s mysteries: ‘‘Where then is the consistency of denying his 


11 Centenary, IV, 137, 144. 
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superlative merit on the very ground on which it is, in the same 
breath, admiringly proclaimed?’’ Emerson’s reading of this is 
evident in his use of the word ‘‘merit’’ in the following sentence, 
which I find only in the final version: ‘‘Yet in this immolation of 
genius and fame at the shrine of conscience, is a merit sublime be- 
yond all praise. He lived to purpose: he gave a verdict’’ (Cen- 
tenary, IV, 144). 

The fact that ‘‘verdict’’ and ‘‘superlative merit’’ occur close to- 
gether in Bush’s answer, further indicates that Emerson read this 
reply. Bush continued: ‘‘Can the perfection of wisdom be the 
basis of a charge of the consummation of folly?’’ Emerson ap- 
parently thought that it could; for in his book version, and in that 
only, he wrote: ‘‘Therefore the men of God purchased their science 
by folly or pain’’ (Centenary, IV, 98). 

Professor Bush’s question, it appears, caused Emerson to say in 
effect that the wiser a man is, the more foolish—which seems to me 
absurd. Bush went on: ‘‘Yet to this complexion it comes at last, 
if Swedenborg’s developments of the spiritual sense of Revelation 
be rejected.’’ That Emerson read this sentence appears from the 
following parallel and contrast between the 1845 lecture and the 
book : 

His interlocutors all Swedenborgize. All his interlocutors Swedenborgize. 
Whoever he meets in the other world, Be they who they may, to this complex- 
to this they come at last. (Star) ion must they come at last. (Cen- 

tenary, IV, 133) 

The difference between these versions shows that Emerson got 
his ‘‘complexion’’ from Professor Bush, who concluded his para- 
graph: ‘‘He cannot be a driveler in expounding the sanctities of 
the Word, and at the same time a sublime diviner in enucleating 
the problems of creation, if he brings the same principles to the 
solution of each.’’ 

The word ‘‘sublime’’ here may have influenced Emerson’s ‘‘ merit 
sublime’’ in a passage already quoted. In view of his special in- 
terest in Swedenborg’s doctrine of correspondence, he would be 
likely to read with particular attention the passage in which Pro- 
fessor Bush dealt with the logical implications of that doctrine, and 
would, accordingly, show special influence of that passage in his 
own revision of ‘‘Swedenborg.’’ 

The following comparison shows that Emerson read the Star 
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report of Bush’s lecture, rather than merely the pamphlet version 
which Bush soon thereafter published. The Star report reads: 

Just in proportion as the testimony increases to the grandeur of his genius 
and the solid worth of his discoveries, will be the pressure of the problem 
how such a mind could have become the victim of delusion; and just as this 
inquiry is pursued, will the conviction grow, that it is no delusion at all, but 
the annunciation of truth and soberness. 

In his pamphlet version, Professor Bush made the same passage 
read ‘‘enunciation’’ instead of ‘‘annunciation.’’ In the final ver- 
sion of ‘‘Swedenborg,’’ and only in that, Emerson wrote: 

It is easy to see, in these minds. . . the suggestion of his problems. . . Yet 
the proximity of these geniuses . . . makes Swedenborg another example of 
the difficulty, even in a highly fertile genius, of proving originality, the first 
birth and annunciation of one of the laws of nature (Centenary, IV, 105). 

The words ‘‘problems’’ and ‘‘genius’’ show influence of Bush’s 
‘“‘genius’’ and ‘‘problem,’’ and ‘‘minds’’ possibly of Bush’s 
‘‘mind.’’ The reporter’s version of ‘‘annunciation’’ instead of 
Bush’s ‘‘enunciation,’’ is apparently an example of the familiar 
experience that a stenographic report frequently represents a 
speaker as saying something better than what he did say. 

On his next page, Emerson wrote: ‘‘His varied and solid know- 
ledge. . . The grandeur of the topics makes the grandeur of the 
style.’’ As this also had no counterpart in the Boston lecture, as 
reported, it suggests influence from Bush’s phrase: ‘‘The grand- 
eur of his genius and the solid worth of his discoveries.’’ 

I conelude, therefore, that Emerson certainly read the Star re- 
port of Bush’s reply. Further comparison of the documents fur- 
nishes much more evidence to support this view, but this is enough 
to make my point. 

Bush remarked that the objections which Emerson urged against 
the theology of Swedenborg had a bearing rather open than latent, 


against all theology, as contradistinguished from a vague theosophy : 
On this ground, all reverent souls must feel that a common cause is made 
by the attempt to wrest the ark of revelation from the hands of Philistine 


captors, who would merely return a thank offering of golden mice and emerods 
for the splendid spoil. 


Comparison of the Boston lecture, as reported, with the final 
version, shows that Emerson got his ‘‘emerods’’ from Bush: 
‘What have I to do,’ asks the impatient reader, ‘with jasper and sardonyx, 


beryl and chalcedony; what with arks and passovers, ephahs and ephods; what 
with lepers and emerods; what with heave-offerings and unleavened bread, 
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chariots of fire, dragons crowned and horned, behemoth and unicorn? (Cen- 
tenary, IV, 135). 

This was part of Emerson’s ridicule of the ‘‘ Hebrew’’ Scriptures, 
as ‘‘foreign and Oriental’’ rhetoric, which this importer of East 
Indian mysticism accused Swedenborg of importing. In his Jour- 
nals, April 10, 1842, he had written: ‘‘What, I pray thee, 0 
Emanuel Swedenborg, have I to do with jasper, sardonyx, bery], 
and chaleedony?’’ (J. VI., 195). 

Emerson evidently turned to this Journal passage while revising 
his lecture for final publication, for the earlier versions of his 
lecture do not include this part, nor do they mention the ‘‘em- 
erods.’’ In his Boston lecture he had said: ‘‘What have I to do 
with these Jewish customs, the ark, the candlesticks, the ephod, the 
unleavened bread and chariots of fire?’’ (Star). On this passage, 
and others like it, Professor Bush remarked that if Emerson 
thought little or nothing of the text of Sacred Scripture, how could 
he think highly of the commentary, or of the commentator ? 

According to a letter a disciple of Swedenborg contributed to 
the Providence Journal for Tuesday, Mareh 3, 1846, Emerson gave 
his ‘‘Swedenborg’’ lecture in Providence, February 27, 1846, and 
there asked: ‘‘ What have we to do with arks and tabernacles, with 
heave-offerings and altars of incense, with urim and thummin, with 
shew-bread and sacrificial rams?’’ On this the letter-writer re- 
marked : 


Sure enough—+f these things have none other than a merely natural or 
literal signification. But did not Mr. E. know that Swedenborg gives a spir- 
itual interpretation to all such things mentioned in the Old Testament? And 
that he nowhere teaches that we have anything to do with them, understood 
merely in their literal sense? Did he not know that the texts, wherein all 
such things are mentioned, contain according to their spiritual sense, as un- 
folded by Swedenborg, laws of spiritual life—laws of universal application— 
laws which it concerns him, and me, and all men to know? And did he not 
also know that the very principle which he took occasion to commend so 
highly in another part of his lecture, as alike beautiful and true—the principle 
or science of correspondences—is the principle employed by Swedenborg in 
eliciting this spiritual sense? Mr. Emerson ought to have known this. And 
if he did know it, was it quite just or candid in him to put such an inter- 
rogatory to his audience as he did, whereby he must have conveyed the im- 
pression that Swedenborg teaches that the things he mentioned do concern us, 
understood in their merely natural sense? 


In his final version, Emerson tried to get out of the tight place 
in which Bush’s questions had placed him, a difficulty to which also 
the Providence critic’s letter called attention, by heroic measures. 
He studiously avoided any intimation that there was any connec- 
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tion between the doctrine of correspondence, for which he praised 
Swedenborg, and Swedenborg’s interpretation of Scripture. He 
also contradicted his own previous statements in regard to the 
doctrine of correspondence, in order to censure directly Sweden- 
borg’s attachment of any particular spiritual idea to a particular 
natural symbol. 

Rather than admit that the doctrine of correspondence was the 
key to the interpretation of the Christian Scriptures, an admission 
that would have stamped him a Swedenborgian, he ridiculed the 
Seriptures, condemned Swedenborg for trying to conserve them, 
for having a theologie bias, and for wasting his genius and failing 
by attaching himself to the Christian creed. 

In the Manchester lecture, however, he was somewhat more 
tender of Christian feelings than he had been in Boston, or than 
he became in his final version. According to the Rev. J. R. Smith- 
son, his Swedenborgian critic in Manchester, he said in his address 
that Swedenborg had failed by referring this magnificent symbol- 
ism or science of correspondence only to the Word of God, and not 
considering it of universal application. Mr. Smithson replied that 
though Swedenborg employed the doctrine of correspondence chief- 
ly as the means of interpreting the Scriptures, he demonstrated 
that there is not a single object in nature that does not correspond 
to something spiritual. 

The lecturer considered Swedenborg as confining himself to narrow limita- 


tions, when he applied this symbolism to the interpretation of the ephod, the 
curtains of the sanctuary, the candlestick, the oil, the ark, etc. 


Mr. Smithson replied that a denial of the Word appeared to lurk 
in Emerson’s comments: 


But surely every Christian would be celighted to see lessons of divine wis- 
dom brought out of these things, as well as of every other subject recorded 
in the Holy Word, and, at the same time, to see the Scriptures on this head 
vindicated against the attacks of infidelity.12 


To Emerson’s charge that Swedenborg’s perception of nature is 
not human and universal, but mystical and Hebraic, that he fasteus 


each object of nature to a theologic notion, Smithson replied that 
this objection is rank mysticism in Emerson: 


Swedenborg’s cosmogony is not mystic and Hebraic; but he places the Word 
and works of God in harmony with each other. As theology is the highest 
science—the science of God, it is our duty to fasten a theologic notion to every 


12 Intellectual Repository, December, 1847, 465. 
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object, and to look up from nature to nature’s God; and this Swedenborg, 
more than any other writer, has enabled the student of nature to do (Ibid.). 


Emerson’s final version of ‘‘Swedenborg’’ contains a denial 
rather manifest than latent, of the ‘‘ Word of God,’’ and an all too 
palpable attack on every conceivable form of Christianity or of 
theology. Only in that version did he go so far as to sneer at the 
‘‘emerods’’ of Scripture, which he borrowed, as I have shown, from 
Professor Bush’s reply. 

Emerson found this reply to his Boston lecture a fruitful source 
of suggestions for expanding his text when he prepared it for final 
publication, just as he had found Bush’s lecture of December 9 a 
source of suggestions for his own original lecture. His additions 
and changes made his final text much more unfavorable to Sweden- 
borg as a religious teacher than his lectures had been. Not content 
with repeatedly calling his benefactor insane, which verdict should 
have exempted his victim from further attack, and entitled him, as 
even the Calvinist Boston Recorder, remarked, to commiseration, 
Emerson belabored him with a violence that only one in full pos- 
session of his faculties could conceivably merit. But the chief 
reasons for this assault are somewhat surprising. Emerson con- 
demned Swedenborg chiefly because his alleged lunacy took the 
form of faith in Christianity, and led him to attach himself to the 
Christian symbol or creed, and to waste his genius in a futile at- 
tempt to conserve the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures, and to 
preserve them in popular reverence as the Word of God. His in- 
sanity caused him to fail by teaching Christian doctrines, instead 
of the ‘‘moral sentiment,’’ and it even went so far as to give his 
mind a theological bias. These charges show that Emerson went 
out of his way to wound Christianity in general through Sweden- 
borg’s sides, and that he went to the most reckless extremes in the 
effort to avoid being compromised in the public mind with Sweden- 
borgianism, which, in 1849, was still a rather suspected as well as 
unpopular form of Christian faith. The length and venomousness 
of Emerson’s tirade against Swedenborg no commentator has suc- 
ceeded in either explaining or defending. His conduct is explained, 
however, by the fact that Professor Bush had exposed the untenable 
nature of his position, by demanding to be told why Swedenborg’s 
doctrine of correspondence, which Emerson had praised as a magni- 
ficent and philosophic system of symbolism, and the key to the inter- 
pretation of the spiritual meaning of the natural world, was not 
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likewise the key to the interpretation of the Scriptures, and the 
basis of a true and rational theology. Eager to escape the con- 
clusion to which Bush endeavored to drive him; smarting from 
Bush’s courteous but unsparing criticism, from Calvinist and other 
orthodox Christian assaults, and also, possibly, from the polemic of 
Mr. Smithson, of Manchester, Emerson took ground which con- 
demned not Swedenborgianism only, but likewise every other actual 
or conceivable form of Christian faith. He identified reverence 
for the Scriptures with importation of ‘‘foreign rhetoric’’; theology, 
however rational, with pernicious mental vice, and religion itself 
with insanity. 

The fact that in taking this attitude Emerson contradicted much 
that he wrote and published at other times and on other occasions, 
as well as some parts of the same essay, does not cancel the fact 
that in ‘‘Swedenborg’’ he did take this attitude. It merely il- 
lustrates the characteristic inconsistency which has evidently caused 
Emerson’s more thoughtful admirers much more embarrassment 
than it ever caused Emerson, who made, in fact, a virtue of this 
failing. 

A criticism which could impel Emerson to such eccentric be- 


havior as he evinced in ‘‘Swedenborg’’ must certainly have had 
great effect upon him. The reports of Professor Bush’s lectures on 
Swedenborg, and in reply to Emerson, are therefore important 
sources of Emerson’s final version of ‘‘Swedenborg; or, the Mystiec,’’ 
and indispensable documents for understanding the relation of the 
Concord sage both to Emanuel Swedenborg and to Christianity in 
general. 





A SHORT STUDY OF THE VOWELS IN THE 
LANGUAGE OF THE SHUTTLEWORTH 
ACCOUNTS (1582-1621) 


By Harotp WHITEHALL 
University of Michigan 


III 
ME. [i:] 
23. Isolative Development 


1. e fori 
whete (white) 10, 64: snepes (snipes) 107, 111: nene (nine) 25: 
kneffe (knife) 68: tethe*® (tithe) 110: 


2. ea fori 
mean (nine) 13: 


3. ei, ai fori 
teithes 8: eis (his) 7: whaite (white) 116. 


4. wa, ya fori 
hyades (hides) 119: hiades 119: lykewyaes 55. 


5. te, ye for i 
tyethe 5, 9, 10, 11, 14, 15, 20, 21, 22, 28, 88, 91: pyeke (pike) 25, 
108: whiette 117: pieperes 49: myesse 46: syeds 156: hyedes 154: 
ryedinge 160: tiethe 88: Gieles 95: rie (rye) 33: spiesies (spices) 
78: hieves (hives) 64: hiede 14: wyeld 15: wyetinge*’ 24, 26: 
gyest, gest (agistment) 225, 226. 

The really significant spellings’ are few but very satisfactory. 
Undoubtedly the sound indicated is a diphthong with a lowered 
first element, either [ei] or [ai]. The latter is the more likely if 
we accept the usual theory that the modern D.22 [a:] for ME. 
[i:] is a further development from the [ai]-stage which is still 

86 Neither this nor nene is absolutely conclusive, owing to the ME. doublets 


nezen, tethe. 


87 Cp. 17 (2) supra. The presence of initial w-lends ambiguity to these 
examples. 
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held by Received Standard.** I take the spellings whete, snepes,, 
nene to conceal such a diphthong and not its later monophthon- 
gisation.*® 

There are three possibilities for the remainder of the spellings: 
(1), they represent a monophthongie pronunciation [i:] coexistent 
with the diphthong,*® or (2), they indicate a diphthong of the type 
{ii]“, or (3), they may be taken as a traditional quantitative 
spelling of no phonetic value.*? Considering the late date of the 
text, the prevalence of such spellings in other (15th century) texts, 
and the fact that these same symbols are used to express the 
Shuttleworth development of ME. [e:], it seems that only the last 
ean be taken seriously. 


24. Combinative Development 


Before -r 


ieron 5, 6, 9, 10, 11: jerne (iron)* 35: Terland 21, 48, 55: Ieries 
55: hvered 27: hyered 121: wyeer 26: expiere 28. 

From these it is possible to suspect, but not to prove, the de- 
velopment of a triphthong [aie] before -r. 


ME. [o:] 
25. Isolative Development 


1. ow for 6 


roude 17: roudeland 92: rovde 146: showe, shoue (shoe) 6, 127, 
133, 134, 140: scoule 5, 164: scoul 5: kowk 10: touke 34: towle 
(tool) 45, 52, 104: bowkes 50, 54: bloud 110: blouddinge 79, 107: 
Inverpoull 79: poull 80: gouse 82: ousles 101:** foutte 132, 133, 
135: rouffe (roof) 142, ete. 


2. ufordé 


munthe 19: blude 10, 61, 81: ussell 101: bucher 10: buytte (boot) 
18. 


38Cp. Hargreaves, op. cit., p. 41. That the dialect was in advance of Re- 
ceived Standard is indicated by such spellings as besaid, mail, ay, smait in the 
dialect speeches of Shadwell’s Lancashire Witches, (A.D. 1682). 

39 Cp. Luick, op. cit., 484, anm. 5. 

40Neumann, Die Orthographie der Paston Letters, Marburg, 1904, p. 51: 
denied by Zachrisson, op. cit., p. 76. 

41 Wyld, op. cit., p. 187. 

42 Zachrisson, loc. cit., p. 76: Sussbier, op. cit., p. 13. 

43 Possibly a dialect form derived from ON. jarn. 

44 Cp. Luick, op. cit., 481. 
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3. 00 ford 
blooding 106: poole 114: roode 50, 157: flooke 97, 104: crook 16: 
boocke 136, 146. 
From these spellings it appears that ME. [o:] had been raised 
to [u:].* 


26. Combinative Development 


Before -r 


pour (poor) 16: power 128, 142: flower (floor) 143: flowaringe 
148: dower (door) 146: haldower 148. 

These spellings indicate that the sound before -r had developed 
in isolation, probably with the addition of the intrusive vowel to 
give a diphthong [u.o]. The modern D.22 has [u.a] here.*® 


ME. [o9]*’ 
27. Isolative Development 


1. 6 remains 


coles 7, 42, 49, 108, 109: ottes (oats) 7: closse 15: prossies (process) 
18: soppe (soap) 36: onne 41: othe 77: grote 47: gortes 145: yolk 
(yoke of oxen) 98, 255: oken 121: cloke 16: hole 123: lose (Seand.) 
131: spokes 137: lone (loan) 139: brod 167: cocheman 175: sope 
205, ete. 


2. oa for 6 
loade 77: loadde 131: spoakes 157. 


3. Spellings showing diphthongisation 
loeodes (loads) 16: loeade 111: brooad 129: roeste (roast) 147: 
soelinge (soling) 196. 


4. ou for 6 . 
oune (one) 7, 14, 28, 29, 30, 33: ouwttes (oats) 20, 21, 23: loud, 


45 Zachrisson, op. cit., p. 77: Luick, op. cit., 481, anm. 1: Wyld, History 
of Modern Colloquial English, London, 1919, p. 234: Jordan, Handbuch der 
mittelenglischen Grammattk, Heidelberg, 1925, 278. 

46 Hargreaves, op. cit., p. 43. 

47 Occasional spellings for ME. [6:], the mediwm sound (Luick, op. cit., 391, 
489) as a separate vowel are lacking in the text: consequently I have grouped 
some words of this origin under ME. [9:]. In any case, the medium sound, 
to judge from the scant traces left of it in the modern dialects, seems to have 
been levelled thus. It survives, however, in D.21, D.22 [oil], [koil], for hole, 
coal, which Hargreaves (p. 45) and Schilling (p. 41) regarded as dialect-bor- 
rowings. To judge from the popularity of such forms, their view is mistaken. 
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loudes, lovdes (loads) 31, 109, 128, 129, et. poss: souppe (soap) 
131, 189: boutt (boat) 120, 166: houll (whole) 12, 31. 


5. oo for 6 
cooles (coals) 89, 108: boot (boat) 208. 


6. Other variants 
goying 107: roypeinge (roping) 182. 

The sound [9:] seems to have had a development which in every 
respect resembles that of ME. [e:]**, the corresponding front vowel 
with which it has retained symmetry of development to the present 
time.*® To judge .rom the wide-spread spellings with 0, as con- 
trasted with the general ou-spellings of the tense sound [o:], it 
must have remained, in a large number of cases, at its historical 
position, [9:].5° But it was also being influenced by Abstump- 
fung™ loeodes, loeade, brooad, roeste and soelinge point plainly to the 
diphthong [0.0] ; oune, boutt, outtes, loud, and souppe are difficult 
to explain on any other basis. It appears the resulting diphthong 
had two forms, [0.0] and [u.o], the latter being developed through 
dissimilation.®? 

The variant forms, roypeinge, goying are parallel with cloyth, 
boyth, hoyth (cloth, both, oath) in Henry Machyn’s Diary.** They 
may, of course, be considered as complementary to the spellings 
for ME. [oi] such as jonte (joint) 82: joner 156: appontemente 
58, in which the second element of the diphthong seems to have 
been lost. More probably they represent an attempt to indicate 
length. The addition of a final -y was the only possible device to 
secure this, since both ow and oo were already in use to indicate 
the development of ME. [o:]. 


26. Combinative Development 
None of the spellings considered throw any light on this. 


ME. [u:] 
49. Isolative Development 


48 Supra, 20. 

49 That is, in the D.22 as in other parts of the North and of the West Mid- 
lands. For the importance of this fact for purposes of establishing vowel 
developments see Luick, op. cit., 497. 

50 Cp. the symmetrical development of ME. [e:], 20 supra. 

51 Luick, op. cit., 495; supra 20. 

52 Ibid., 495, anm. 2. 

: = Quoted in Wyld, History of Modern Colloquial English, London, 1919, p. 
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au for i 


traueres (trousers) 209: flanders (flounders: fish) 118. 

It is frankly impossible to arrive at the pronunciation of ME, 
[u:] with certainty from the spellings in the text. Ou, the almost 
unexceptional spelling, is ambiguous, in that it is not only the 
traditional spelling of the sound from the ME. period, but also 
sufficiently phonetic to symbolize any New English development 
of the type [ou] or [au]. The examples given above possibly merit 
being added to the two established fifteenth century examples re- 
corded by Zachrisson, and comparing with the forms discovered 
by Kihlbom.®> In themselves, however, they are ambiguous, and 
their interpretation extremely doubtful.*°® The modern D.22 dialect 
has [e:] or [eu] here, both being apparently later developments 
from a stage [au] such as remains in Literary English. This latter 
fact would favor either [ou] or [au] as being the pronunciation 
at the time of our text. 

In Heywood and Brome’s Late Lancashire Witches (1634)* oc- 
cur the spellings: naw (now), tawne (town), baund. Heywood 
was a Lancashire man, and consequently the dialect passages of 
this play have a certain probability; though to me they seem to 


include a good number of features which are simply ‘‘stage North- 
ern.’** The latter is certainly true of Braithwaite’s Lancashire 
Lovers*®® (1660). 


54In his Pronunciation of English Vowels, Zachrisson gave several examples 
with the awspelling; in his later work (The English Pronunciation of Shake- 
speare’s Time as taught by William Bullokar, Uppsala 1927, p. 134) he admits 
that the only two which are assured, following his examination of the manu- 
scripts, are aur (Cely Papers 1480) and hew (how) (Cely Papers 1484). He 
interprets the former as [aur]; the escond as [heu]. 

55 A Contribution to the Study of Fifteenth Century English, by Asta Kihl- 
bom, Uppsala, 1926, p. 191.ff. The examples mentioned are imew, fewle, and 
hew (hue). 

56 Wyld, op. cit., p. 182. Wyld objects strongly to the interpretation of the 
spelling au as [au] on the grounds that by this time original [au] must have 
been well on the way to the stage [9:0] and would therefore not naturally 
occur to writers as a phonetic spelling for the development of ME. [u:]. 

57 Printed in The Poetry of Witchcraft, edited by J. O. Halliwell- Phillips. 
Brixton Hill (private), 1853. For remarks on the dialect of this play cp. 
Eckhardt, E., Die Dialekt wnd Ausdndertypen der dlteren englischen Dramen 
(Bangs Materialen, 1910), p. 79ff. 

58 Eckhardt (loc. cit., p. 79 ff.) regards this dialect as genuine, thus follow- 
ing Panning (Dialektisches Englisch in Elizabethanischen Dramen, by Emil 
Panning, Halle 1884 p. 19) who mentions that Brome had studied the dialect 
with a native (presumably Heywood). 

59 From a close study of this text I am convinced that the dialect is simply 8 
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The spellings noted, do however accord with those found in the 
later dialect speeches of Shadwell’s Lancashire Witches (1682) ,° 
a play in which the vernacular of the period seems to have been 
imitated with considerable freshness and accuracy. Here I have 


noticed the following spellings for ME. [u:]: grawnt (ground), 
dawn (down), waunds (wounds), hawse (house), awt (out), naw 
(now), abaut (about) and haunds (hounds). Since such speeches 
are intended to contrast with the normal pronunciation of the time, 
it is obvious that they will provide a rough guide to the actual 
dialectal pronunciation, if we can fix the Received Pronunciation. 
Since the latter is accepted as having been [ou]*, the Lancashire 
pronunciation throughout the 16th century must have been [au]. 
Nevertheless, the diverse speech-tendencies which we have already 
noticed operating in this text would lead to some variation. The 
safest conclusion is that already suggested: that ME. [u:] had 
become [ou] and [au]. 


30. Combinative Development 


Before certain consonants original [u:] seems to have been re- 
tained unaltered, as: 


(a) Before labials, rome (room) 147: romes 138: hoopinge 89: 
coople 100: and loope 216. 

(b) Before dentals, trote (trout) 113: clode (cloud) 200. 

(c) Before [s], [f], throoshtes 107: throyshes 111: dwst 22. 


ME. [ii:] 
31. Isolative Development 


1. eu, ew 
dew 89, 125: dew 117: deve 81: newe 110, 141: hewinge 128: 


literary imitation of Northern, and not a good imitation at that. It is of no 
value whatever for our purpose. 

60 Printed in Halliwell-Phillips, op. cit., p. 24 ff. As far as I am aware, the 
dialect of this play has never been studied. There are certainly borrowed 
features in it, probably from the play by Heywood and Brome mentioned above, 
but in the speeches of Tom o’ Georges, for instance, there is a genuine ‘‘ volk- 
stiimlich’’ flavor, and an accuracy of idiom and syntax, which reveal inde- 
pendent acquaintance with the Lancashire dialects of the time. Shadwell’s 
spellings forecast those of Tim Bobbin with remarkable consistency. 

61 Zachrisson, op. oit., p. 209: Luick, op. cit., p. 564: Wyld, op. oit., p. 182. 

62In other apparent cases the vowel was probably short as:—brocke 
(brook) 166: huckes 204: coppele 101: plumes 113: dowes (doves) 115: 
dovenys (doves) 18. Cp. Wyld, op. oit., p. 182. 

% Cp. Luick, op. oit., 484. 
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anewety 140: glewe (glue) 150: residew 122: blewe (blue) 39: 
Bartholemeue 38: greenhewe 94. 


2. u, ue, (Vv, U) 
dwe 52: nve 81: curlue 60: sute, sutte (legal and apparel) 16, 108, 
139: frute 110, 120: musiciones 105: bruinge 5: scrue 39: curinge 
58: cures 12: puselldes 59: urinall 25: prunes 148: twesdaye 76: 
suinge 244. 
3. OU 
blow (blue) 123: growe (grew) 33. 
; 4. ju (wm) 
jusse 11, 16, 32, 29, 43: iusse 47, 47, 52, 56, 75. 

I have no intention here of tracing the complicated history of 
this sound, nor of entering the vexed modern controversy. The 
point at issue—whether ME. [ii] was retained as [jii]® or whether 
the second element had been lowered to give [ju]®* at an early 
date—is not illuminated by the spellings given above; although 
those listed under 2, and 3 certainly favor the latter theory. The 
modern D.22 differs little from Received Standard as regards this 
sound except that [ju] is retained more consistently,® a point 
which is true of all the North West Midland dialects. Certain 
spellings I have noticed in other Lancashire texts of this general 
period seem to give support to Luick. Leaudnesse, tissiwe and 
suytes (suits at law) occur in the Stanley Poem (circa 1560)®; 
in The Diary of Roger Lowe of Ashton-in-Makerfield (1663-78)® 
occur neaw (new), Neawton (Newton), Neaton, Bartholemeewe, 
peaw (pew) and deaw rhyming with adieu. These last examples 
certainly point to [jii] as the sound, particularly as nothing re- 
sembling the eaw-spelling is found elsewhere in this text.”° Yet 


64 Cp. Luick, op. cit., No. 490, and particularly, Wyld, op. cit., No. 265 
(with important footnote). 

65 So Luick, Anglia, 45, 1920. 

66 Zachrisson, Shakespeare’s Pronunciation, pp. 79-95. 

67 Hargreaves, op.cit., p. 57. 

68 Printed in The Palatine Anthology, edited by J. O. Halliwell, London 
(privately printed) 1850. The poem is attributed to Thomas Stanley, Bishop 
of Sodor and Man. 

69 Leigh, 1877. The sections of this diary collected from separate news 
issues are to be found only in the unique British Museum volume in a com- 
plete form. 

70 In view of the known history of the sound [ii] I have not hesitated to con- 
sider here words which had ME. [iii]. 
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in this evidence, significant as it is for the retention of [jii], there 
is nothing to prove that in some cases [ju] had not already been 
developed. The safest conclusion, both for the Shuttleworth Ac- 
counts and for other texts of the period, is that sponsored by 
Wyld; that ME. [ii:] had developed into coexistent [jii] and 


[ju]. 
71 Loc cit., p. 194. 











BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


HAYWARD UND KEIN ENDE* 


In a recent paper’ Dr. Ray Heffner remarks that I have ‘‘over- 
looked the true meaning’’ of Hayward’s ‘‘law Divine and the law 
of Nature.’’ A discussion therefore is in order. 

Under cross-examination, Dr. Hayward (according to the Calen- 
dar of State Papers, Dr. Heffner’s authority) said: 


As for the words spoken by King Richard II., that princes must not rule 
without limitation . . .; did not intend it to be taken generally, but that 
princes were to be limited by the law Divine and the law of Nature only; had 
this from a book written three years since, but cannot remember the author.? 


Dr. Heffner concludes: 


He (i.e. Hayward) refers in the last part only to the opinion that princes 
are ‘‘limited by the law Divine and the law of Nature.’’ This idea could 
have been found in the works of Bodin or various other writers; but it is 
philosophical and not historical in nature. It is extremely unlikely, then, that 
Hayward was referring to any of Shakespeare’s works, and in making this 
point Mr. Kuhl has overlooked the true meaning of the statement. 


Unfortunately Dr. Heffner is in error when he speaks of the 
‘‘idea’’ being ‘‘philosophical and not historical in nature.’’ In 
La Primaudaye's The French Academie,’ for example, we read 


Surely philosophic is the mother and continuall spring of all good know! 
edge. For she teacheth us to knowe good and euill; she prowoketh us by the 
uprightnes of reason to flie this thing, & to do that, causing us to live w 
wiee and prudent men, ioyfull and contented in euery estate, whereupon 
arieeth the sound reset of the spirit. Moreouer, the exeellencie of this know! 
edge (as Plate saith) is so great, that it is but one and the same thing to be 
a hing, a gouernor of a Commonwealth and 4 philosopher: biaaure the rou! 

. oat? 


itll sad ' 
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lest that liueth wnder them. For she teacheth the one sort how to command 
well, and the other to obey well .. .4 

The significance of the allusion to Plato must not be lost sight of, 
nor the fact that La Primaudaye passed through five editions be- 
tween 1586 and 1614. 

Equally important is the fact that the document itself, from 
which Dr. Heffner quotes, is specific on this point. A priori, of 
course, one should expect the cross-examiners of an author of a 
suspicious historical work to be more interested (at least for the 
nonce) in history than in philosophy. Such an assumption is clear- 
ly supported by what the examiners said, as well as by Hayward’s 
reply. My citation is from the original in the Public Record Office. 
And for the wordes spoken by King R. 2 that princes must not rule without 
limitation he affirmeth that to be a true opinion and so it be rightlie under- 
stood and that he intended that the same was not to be taken generally but 
that princes were to be limited by the lawe divine & that the laws of nature 
onlie and being demaunded wherefore had the same sath that it is about 3 
yeres since the booke was written & cannot remember out of what Author he 
tooke it. And saith he fynd it ina bo....& in the body of the civill lawe &c. 
The italicized parts leave no doubt on the question of history and 
philosophy. Dr. Heffner therefore has based his refutation of my 
argument upon (a) a lack of knowledge of 16th century thought, 
and (b) upon a printed summary from which important statements 
are missing 

E. P. Kum. 
University of lowa 
THE ‘COPY’ POR SHAKSPERE'S SONNETS 


The text of the 1609 edition of Shakapere's Sonnets is so poor 
a to warrant the inference that the poet did not ‘‘oversee’’ their 
publication and printing. But this does not preclude the pos 
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au for @ 


traweres (trousers) 209: flanders (flounders: fish) 118. 

It is frankly impossible to arrive at the pronunciation of ME. 
{u:) with certainty from the spellings in the text. Ou, the almost 
unexceptional spelling, is ambiguous, in that it is not only the 
traditional spelling of the sound from the ME. period, but also 
sufficiently phonetic to symbolize any New English development 
of the type [ou] or [ou]. The examples given above possibly merit 
being added to the two established fifteenth century examples re- 
corded by Zachrisson,** and comparing with the forms discovered 
by Kihlbom.** In themselves, however, they are ambiguous, and 
their interpretation extremely doubtful.°® The modern D.22 dialect 
has [e:] or [eu] here, both being apparently later developments 
from a stage [au] such as remains in Literary English. This latter 
fact would favor either [ou] or [au] as being the pronunciation 
at the time of our text. 

In Heywood and Brome’s Late Lancashire Witches (1634)*" oc- 
cur the spellings: naw (now), tawne (town), baund. Heywood 
was a Lancashire man, and consequently the dialect passages of 
this play have a certain probability; though to me they seem to 


include a good number of features which are simply ‘‘stage North- 
ern.’’*® The latter is certainly true of Braithwaite’s Lancashire 
Lovers®® (1660). 


54In his Pronunciation of English Vowels, Zachrisson gave several examples 
with the awspelling; in his later work (The English Pronunciation of Shake- 
speare’s Time as taught by William Bullokar, Uppsala 1927, p. 134) he admits 
that the only two which are assured, following his examination of the manvu- 
scripts, are aur (Cely Papers 1480) and hew (how) (Cely Papers 1484). He 
interprets the former as [aur]; the escond as [heu]. 

55 A Contribution to the Study of Fifteenth Century English, by Asta Kihl- 
bom, Uppsala, 1926, p. 191.ff. The examples mentioned are inew, fewle, and 
hew (hue). 

56 Wyld, op. cit., p. 182. Wyld objects strongly to the interpretation of the 
spelling au as [au] on the grounds that by this time original [au] must have 
been well on the way to the stage [9:2] and would therefore not naturally 
occur to writers as a phonetic spelling for the development of ME. [u:]. 

57 Printed in The Poetry of Witchcraft, edited by J. O. Halliwell- Phillips. 
Brixton Hill (private), 1853. For remarks on the dialect of this play cp. 
Eckhardt, E., Die Dialekt und Ausandertypen der dlteren englischen Dramen 
(Bangs Matersalen, 1910), p. 79ff. 

58 Eckhardt (loc. cit., p. 79 ff.) regards this dialect as genuine, thus follow- 
ing Panning (Dialektisches Englisch in Elizabethanischen Dramen, by Eni 
Panning, Halle 1884 p. 19) who mentions that Brome had studied the dialect 
with a native (presumably Heywood). 

59 From a close study of this text I am convinced that the dialect is simply 8 
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The spellings noted, do however accord with those found in the 
later dialect speeches of Shadwell’s Lancashire Witches (1682), 
a play in which the vernacular of the period seems to have been 
imitated with considerable freshness and accuracy. Here I have 


noticed the following spellings for ME. [u:]: grawnt (ground), 
dawn (down), waunds (wounds), hawse (house), awt (out), naw 
(now), abaut (about) and haunds (hounds). Since such speeches 
are intended to contrast with the normal pronunciation of the time, 
it is obvious that they will provide a rough guide to the actual 
dialectal pronunciation, if we can fix the Received Pronunciation. 
Since the latter is accepted as having been [ou]*, the Lancashire 
pronunciation throughout the 16th century must have been [au]. 
Nevertheless, the diverse speech-tendencies which we have already 
noticed operating in this text would lead to some variation. The 
safest conclusion is that already suggested: that ME. [u:] had 
become [ou] and [au]. 


30. Combinative Development 


Before certain consonants original [u:] seems to have been re- 
tained unaltered, as: 
(a) Before labials, rome (room) 147: romes 138: hoopinge 89: 
coople 100: and loope 216. 
Before dentals, trote (trout) 113: clode (cloud) 200.* 
Before [s], [f], throoshies 107: throyshes 111:* dwst 22. 


ME. [ii:] 
31. Isolative Development 


1. eu, ew 
dew 89, 125: dew 117: deve 81: mewe 110, 141: hewinge 128: 


literary imitation of Northern, and not a good imitation at that. It is of no 
value whatever for our purpose. 

60 Printed in Halliwell-Phillips, op. cit., p. 24 ff. As far as I am aware, the 
dialect of this play has never been studied. There are certainly borrowed 
features in it, probably from the play by Heywood and Brome mentioned above, 
but in the speeches of Tom o’ Georges, for instance, there is a genuine ‘‘ volk- 
stimlich’’ flavor, and an accuracy of idiom and syntax, which reveal inde- 
pendent acquaintance with the Lancashire dialects of the time. Shadwell’s 
spellings forecast those of Tém Bobbin with remarkable consistency. 

61 Zachrisson, op. oit., p. 209: Luick, op. oit., p. 564: Wyld, op. oit., p. 182. 

*2In other apparent cases the vowel was probably short as:—brocke 
(brook) 166: huckes 204: coppele 101: plwmes 113: dowes (doves) 115: 
dovenys (doves) 18. Cp. Wyld, op. oit., p. 182. 

% Cp. Luick, op. oit., 484. 
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anewety 140: glewe (glue) 150: residew 122: blewe (blue) 39: 
Bartholemeue 38: greenhewe 94. 


2. u, ue, (v, w) 
dwe 52: nve 81: curlue 60: sute, sutte (legal and apparel) 16, 108, 
139: frute 110, 120: musiciones 105: bruinge 5: scrue 39: curinge 
58: cures 12: puselldes 59: urinall 25: prunes 148: twesdaye 76: 
suinge 244. 
3. OU 
blou (blue) 123: growe (grew) 33. 
4. ju (tw) 
jusse 11, 16, 32, 29, 43: twsse 47, 47, 52, 56, 75. 

I have no intention here of tracing the complicated history of 
this sound, nor of entering the vexed modern controversy.** The 
point at issue—whether ME. [ii] was retained as [jii]® or whether 
the second element had been lowered to give [ju]®* at an early 
date—is not illuminated by the spellings given above; although 
those listed under 2, and 3 certainly favor the latter theory. The 
modern D.22 differs little from Received Standard as reg-rds this 
sound except that [ju] is retained more consistently,® a point 
which is true of all the North West Midland dialects. Certain 
spellings I have noticed in other Lancashire texts of this general 
period seem to give support to Luick. Leaudnesse, tissiue and 
suytes (suits at law) occur in the Stanley Poem (circa 1560)*; 
in The Diary of Roger Lowe of Ashton-in-Makerfield (1663-78) 
occur neaw (new), Neawton (Newton), Neaton, Bartholemeewe, 
peaw (pew) and deaw rhyming with adieu. These last examples 
certainly point to [jii] as the sound, particularly as nothing re- 
sembling the eaw-spelling is found elsewhere in this text.7° Yet 


64 Cp. Luick, op. cit., No. 490, and particularly, Wyld, op. oit., No. 265 
(with important footnote). 

65 So Luick, Anglia, 45, 1920. 

66 Zachrisson, Shakespeare’s Pronunciation, pp. 79-95. 

67 Hargreaves, op.cit., p. 57. 

68 Printed in The Palatine Anthology, edited by J. O. Halliwell, London 
(privately printed) 1850. The poem is attributed to Thomas Stanley, Bishop 
of Sodur and Man. 

69 Leigh, 1877. The sections of this diary collected from separate news 
issues are to be found only in the unique British Museum volume in @ com- 
plete form. 

70 In view of the known history of the sound [ii] I have not hesitated to con- 
sider here words which had ME. [iii]. 
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in this evidence, significant as it is for the retention of [ji], there 
is nothing to prove that in some cases [ju] had not already been 
developed. The safest conclusion, both for the Shuttleworth Ac- 
counts and for other texts of the period, is that sponsored by 
Wyld; that ME. [ii:] nad developed into coexistent [jii] and 
[ju]. 


71 Loc ctt., p. 194. 





BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 


HAYWARD UND KEIN ENDE* 


In a recent paper! Dr. Ray Heffner remarks that I have ‘‘over- 
looked the true meaning’’ of Hayward’s ‘‘law Divine and the law 
of Nature.’’ A discussion therefore is in order. 

Under cross-examination, Dr. Hayward (according to the Calen- 
dar of State Papers, Dr. Heffner’s authority) said: 


As for the words spoken by King Richard II., that princes must not rule 
without limitation . . .; did not intend it to be taken generally, but that 
princes were to be limited by the law Divine and the law of Nature only; had 
this from a book written three years since, but cannot remember the author.? 


Dr. Heffner concludes: 


He (i.e. Hayward) refers in the last part only to the opinion that princes 
are ‘‘limited by the law Divine and the law of Nature.’’ This idea could 
have been found in the works of Bodin or various other writers; but it is 
philosophical and not historical in nature. It is extremely unlikely, then, that 
Hayward was referring to any of Shakespeare’s works, and in making this 
point Mr. Kuhl has overlooked the true meaning of the statement. 


Unfortunately Dr. Heffner is in error when he speaks of the 
‘‘idea’’ being ‘‘philosophical and not historical in nature.’’ In 
La Primaudaye’s The French Academie,’ for example, we read: 


Surely philosophie is the mother and continuall spring of all good knowl- 
edge. For she teacheth us to knowe good and euill; she prouoketh us by the 
uprightnes of reason to flie this thing, & to do that, causing us to liue as 
wise and prudent men, ioyfull and contented in euery estate, whereupon 
ariseth the sound rest of the spirit. Moreouer, the excellencie of this knowl- 
edge (as Plato saith) is so great, that it is but one and the same thing to be 
a king, a gouernor of a Commonwealth and a philosopher: bicause the roiall, 
Cull, and philosophicall arts are compounded of the same matter, namelie, 
of wstice and prudence. 


Again: 


. . by philosophie we are taught that perfection, which concerneth all the 
actions and dealings of men, euen from those who are placed in the gouern- 
ment of monarchies, kingdomes, commonwealths, cities, and nations, vnto the 


* As this note was badly mangled when it was printed in the July issue, it 
seemed well to reprint it in its entirety. 

1‘‘Shakespeare, Hayward and Essex,’’ PMLA., XLV (1930), 754ff., ¢3- 
pecially 766f. 

2Cal. State Papers, 1598-1601, 540. Though Dr. Heffner gives no reference, 
I assume this is it. 

3 Page 39 (1586). Italics mine. 
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lest that liueth vnder them. For she teacheth the one sort how to command 
well, and the other to obey well .. .4 

The significance of the allusion to Plato must not be lost sight of, 
nor the fact that La Primaudaye passed through five editions be- 
tween 1586 and 1614. 

Equally important is the fact that the document itself, from 
which Dr. Heffner quotes, is specific on this point. A priori, of 
course, one should expect the cross-examiners of an author of a 
suspicious historical work to be more interested (at least for the 
nonce) in history than in philosophy. Such an assumption is clear- 
ly supported by what the examiners said, as well as by Hayward’s 
reply. My citation is from the original in the Public Record Office. 
And for the wordes spoken by King R. 2 that princes must not rule without 
limitation he affirmeth that to be a true opinion and so it be rightlie under- 
stood and that he intended that the same was not to be taken generally but 
that princes were to be limited by the lawe divine & that the laws of nature 
onlie and being demaunded wherefore had the same sath that it is about 3 
yeres since the booke was written & cannot remember out of what Author he 
tooke it. And saith he fynd it in a bo....& in the body of the ocivill lawe &e. 
The italicized parts leave no doubt on the question of history and 
philosophy. Dr. Heffner therefore has based his refutation of my 
argument upon (a) a lack of knowledge of 16th century thought, 
and (b) upon a printed summary from which important statements 
are missing. 

E. P. Kusn 
University of Iowa 





THE ‘‘COPY’’ FOR SHAKSPERE’S SONNETS 


The text of the 1609 edition of Shakspere’s Sonnets is so poor 
as to warrant the inference that the poet did not ‘‘oversee’’ their 
publication and printing. But this does not preclude the pos- 
sibility that the publisher, Thomas Thorpe, had the poet’s own 
manuscript (which might have been stolen) for his ‘‘copy.’’ 
Whether this ‘‘copy’’ was written in the then fashionable new 
Italian script (in Olivia’s ‘‘sweet Roman hand’’) or in the old 
English (1.e., secretary) script is a question which has received 
but scant—and extremely inadequate—consideration. Dr. Ren- 
dall’s recent impotent attempt to link up the Sonnets with Edward 
de Vere on the basis of handwriting shows that the matter of the 


‘Page 43. Of course I do not wish to imply that this work was Hayward’s 
source. The idea was too common to warrant such an assumption. Cf., 
passim, PQ., X (April, 1931). 189ff. It is perhaps fair to say that I am not 
necessarily in agreement with the rest of Dr. Heffner’s paper. 
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script of the printer’s copy merits investigation, though the sub- 
ject is of interest also from other viewpoints. As a result of such 
an investigation, it may be said (1) that there is no evidence that 
the Sonnets were printed from copy in the Italian script, and (2) 
that there is an abundance of evidence to prove that they were 
printed from copy written in the secretary script which was then 
in general use. These conclusions are based on the following con- 
siderations: 

(a) From a study of certain textual errors in the First Folio 
and in the Quartos we know that Shakspere’s final e (often a Ro- 
man letter) was very often indistinguishable from his final es 
symbol or flourish. That this e: es difficulty occurred in the copy 
of the Sonnets is evident from the following errors: spights for 
spighte in Sonnet 40, line 14; naughts for naughte in 44:13; per- 
fects for perfecte in 51:10; monument for monuments in 55:1; 
turnes for turne in 95:12; and torment for torments in 132:2. 

(b) In the book previously cited I say: ‘‘Shakspere seems 
sometimes to have made his a, standing alone, with a long, curved, 
initial flourish, so that it was sometimes mistaken for his Gothic 
ampersamd.’’ This habit explains the error of a for and in 129:11 
(‘‘A blisse in proofe and proud [ = prov’d] and very wo’’). Be 
it noted, by the way, that De Vere’s ampersamd is nothing like 
his a and cannot be mistaken for a. 

(c) Shakspere’s secretary e was sometimes mistaken for r and 
his r for e. For proof of this statement the reader is referred to 
Professor Kellner’s Restoring Shakspere, pages 55 and 93. In 
the Sonnets, probably as a result of the occasional difficulty of 
distinguishing between these two letters, we have there for thee 
(mistaken for ther) in 31:8. (De Vere made no left-shouldered 
r’s.) 

(d) In the secretary script it is often very easy to mistake a 
final ¢ for an e. This error occurs in Shakspere’s text, and an ex- 
ample of it is to be found in the error of are for art in 47:10. 

(e) Secretary ¢ in Shakspere’s text has been mistaken for r 
(v. Kellner, p. 109). In 47:11 we have nor for not. This would 
not happen in Roman script. 

(f) In 20:7 (‘‘A man in hew all Hews in his controwling’’) 
we must regard man an error for maid. To explain the error we 


1See the present writer’s book, Shakspere and ‘Sir Thomas Moore’, New 
York, 1929, pp. 62-3. 
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must assume that the scribe’s habit of not dotting his 7’s and of 
giving final n’s and m’s an upward and backward turn—both of 
which bad habits Shakspere had—misled the compositor into read- 
ing man instead of maid. (This could not have happened in such 
a purely Roman script as De Vere wrote.) 

(g) Incontrovertible proof that the copy for the Sonnets was 
in the secretary script is furnished by an error in 69:3 (‘‘ All 
toungs (the voice of soules) giue thee that end’’). The final word 
in this line must rhyme with ‘‘view’’ (in line 1) ; all scholars are 
agreed that end is an error for due. Anyone familiar with secre- 
tary script knows that this mistake cannot have been the result 
of a misreading of due written in Roman script; whereas no error 
would have been more likely if the scribe’s secretary initial d was 
a little shorter than normal and his secretary final e a little taller 
than normal. 

Both these errors, including that of mistaking u for n (and vice 
versa), are of frequent occurrence in Shakspere. 


SAMUEL A, TANNENBAUM 
New York, N. Y. 





ETYMOLOGY AS EXPLANATION IN BLAKE 


Bunyan drew the names of his allegorical characters from the 
simple speech of the people. They interpret themselves. Blake 
drew his from all kinds of scholarly, or pseudo-scholarly, fields; 
they were charged with meaning for him, which is lost for us un- 
less we study their etymologies. Los, the god of Time, is sol, the 
Latin word for sun, spelled backward. The symbolical river Storge 
is derived from the Greek word otogyy, which means parental af- 
fection; hence, we know what Blake’s river symbolizes. The name 
Har may have been suggested by a character Har in Thomas 
Percy’s Northern Antiquities; but Blake more probably took it 
from the Hebrew word for mountain. All this has been settled by 
previous scholarship ; and Blake’s general procedure seems certain. 
In the light of this, it may be interesting to study possible etymolo- 
gies for some of Blake’s most important dramatis personae. 


(1) 
Is not the name Urizen derived from some form of the Greek 
verb oveiterv, Ionic for Attic doiteww? Blake of course knew that ov 
in Greek commonly becomes u in Latin and English. The infinitive 
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ovoiteww might suggest Urizen to a poet’s mind, or if Blake had 
stumbled on the imperfect third person singular followed by v mov- 
able, otgitev, he might have simply transliterated and had Urizen 
ready to hand. Ionic forms of égitw are rare in most Greek authors; 
but, as shown me by a member of our Greek department, they occur 
quite often in Herodotus. Blake draws a suggestion from Hero- 
dotus’ in ‘‘ America”’ as early as 1793, referring to the palace built 


By Ariston, the king of beauty, for his stolen bride. 


Blake very probably read Herodotus in translation; but, once his 
interest was aroused, he may have browsed around in the original 
Greek, lingering over suggestive word forms in a language which 
he, as yet, understood imperfectly. He may also have received hints 
from friends more learned than himself. 
ovoitw, or dgitw, frequently means—I quote from my Greek dic- 

tionary—‘‘to mark out by boundaries, lay down, mark out: to 
limit, define.’’ This side of Urizen’s character is shown in ‘‘The 
Four Zoas”’ :? 

Others arose & schools erected, forming instruments 

To measure out the course of heaven. Stern Urizen beheld... 

For, measur’d out in order’d spaces the Sons of Urizen 

With compasses divide the deep... 

Quadrangular the building rose, the heavens squared by a line, 

Trigons & cubes divide the elements in finite bonds. 
Another related meaning is to limit or define the precise meaning of 
words. According to this, Urizen would represent such systems of 
thought as medieval scholasticism, precisely defining terms and 
forcing home the dogmatic conclusions that Blake hated by rational 
methods that he distrusted. In other words, our suggested ety- 
mology agrees with the general interpretation in the past of Urizen’s 
character, and adds a new significance, perhaps in the lines quoted. 
Possibly it adds a new touch also to the general conception. Urizen 
is not merely the dogmatic reason. More than that, and including 
that, he is the limited, the finite, as opposed to the infinite that Blake 
loved. 

(2) 
Was not the name Ahania, derived by Blake from the Greek 

word dvia? If Blake had found the word misprinted with a rough 
breathing, or if he had misread it as such, he would already have 


1 See 8S. F. Damon’s William Blake, p. 337. 
2 Keynes’ Nonsuch ed. of 1927, pp. 307-309. 
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had hania. Then by adding the negative prefix a he would have 
had the complete name as representing the opposite of what davia 
means. The meaning of avia is grief or sorrow. Consequently 
Ahania should mean joy or pleasure, which is exactly the inter- 
pretation at which Prof. Damon had arrived by studying the con- 
text. Blake, as a self-taught man, learning a subtle language late 
in life, might easily confuse a rough and a smooth breathing.® 


(3) 

Was not the name Urthona derived from the two German forms, 
Ur and Thon, with a Latin final a added for euphony. Ur in Ger- 
man means ancient or primitive, Thon means earth or clay. When 
this character is first introduced at the beginning of ‘‘The Four 
Zoas’’ we are told: 


Urthona was his name 
In Eden; in the Auricular Nerves of Human Life, 
Which is the Earth of Eden, he his Emanations propagated. 


The phrase, Earth of Eden is ambiguous, but it might mean the 
primitive clay from which human life—or consciousness—began. 
Urthona is a vague, elusive character in Blake; but the conception 
of him as the primitive source of power and energy fits into the 
context as well as any other. 

Apparently Blake never knew much German; but he had friends 
who did and who could have helped him derive an allegorical name. 
In 1803 Hayley translated for him parts of Klopstock’s Messiah, 
and some predecessor of Hayley might have told Blake the German 
words for primitive and clay. Or, with the merest smattering of 
the language, he could have looked them up in a German-English 
lexicon. 

(4) 

In the character of Vala Blake is certainly inconsistent, as Sloss 
and Wallis justly complain. At least four conceptions can be un- 
earthed about her: (1) Vala as a prophetess, in the ‘‘prophetic”’ 
book to which she originally gave the title; (2) Vala as a deceitful 
spirit of destruction; (©) Vala as the evil material nature which 
interferes with the Divine Vision; (4) Vala as the beautiful idyllic 
nature of the pastoral poets. No one can be certain how Blake’s 
mind worked through these changing conceptions; but the follow- 
ing hypothesis seems to me highly plausible. 


3 Blake must have read a good deal of Greek in the books of Thomas Taylor, 
and in these books such misprints are not infrequent. 
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Blake probably found the word in current English renderings 
from the Norse. In that language it is generally applied to a 
prophetess; and in this sense Blake started to use it, but used it 
that way very little. Then, working out etymologies with more 
enthusiasm than scholarship, he may, erroneously perhaps, have 
confused the name Vala with the Norse root val. This was a root 
that generally meant slaughter, and suggested battle and violent 
death. Valhalla was the hall of slaughtered heroes, the Valkyries 
were the choosers of the slain. If Blake’s mind worked in this way, 
we should understand the slaughterous Viking enthusiasm of the 
following passage: 

Now, now the Battle rages round thy tender limbs, O Vala! 

Now smile among thy bitter tears, now put on all thy beauty. 

Is not the wound of the sword sweet & the broken bone delightful? 

Wilt thou now smile among the slain when the wounded groan in the field? .... 
This is no warbling brook, nor shadow of a Myrtle tree, 

But blood and wounds and dismal cries & clarions of war, 

And hearts laid open to the light by the broad grizly sword, 

And bowels hidden in hammered steel ripp’d forth upon the ground. 

Call forth thy smiles of soft deceit, call forth thy cloudy tears! 

We hear thy sighs in trumpets shrill when Morn shall blood renew. 

Here is the true gaudium certaminis that the old Norsemen ex- 
pressed so often through the root val. 

Then how did Blake bring in the conception of Nature, which has 
no connection with any possible meaning of the Norse word? We 
must remember that to Blake Nature was not the restful cloister of 
romantic poets, but much more like the Buddhistie conception, as 
expressed by Edwin Arnold: 

The rage to live which makes all living strife. 

The shrike chasing the bulbul, which did hunt 

The jeweled butterflies, till everywhere 

Each slew a slayer, and in turn was slain.5 
It is easy to see then how the conception of Nature became asso- 
ciated with the root val, 

The rage to live which makes all living strife. 

Till everywhere 

Each slew a slayer, and in turn was slain. 
But Blake was poet enough, in spite of his philosophy, to realize 
that Nature is beautiful as well as cruel. And so, once he had asso- 


4 Keynes’ 1927 Nonsuch ed., pp. 393-394. 
5 Edwin Arnold’s ‘‘Light of Asia.’’ 
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ciated her with the name Vala, he at times made Vala seem like the 
genius of the old pastoral poetry: 





Thus in Eternal Childhood, straying among Vala’s flocks 
In infant sorrow & joy alternate, Enion & Tharmas play’d 
Round Vala in the Gardens of Vala & by her river’s Margin.¢ 







All this is hypothesis, but it is hypothesis which seems to fit. 





FREDERICK E. PIERCE 





Yale University 








SONNET CV OF ASTROPHEL ANID STELLA AND LOVE’S LABOURERS 
LOST. 









The request of Mona Wilson’ for an interpretation of the word 
‘glass’? in Sonnet CV of Sir Philip Sidney’s Astrophel and Stella 
may be partly explained by a somewhat parallel reference in Shake- 
speare’s L.L.L., IV, ii, 26-41, where tears are spoken of as glasses, 
that is, as mirrors: 













then thou will keep 
My tears for glasses. 





In Sidney’s sonnet, ‘‘glass’’ could have the same meaning that 
Shakespeare gives to it: 






Dead glass! dost thou thy object so embrace, 
As what my heart still sees thou canst not spy? 






Here the poet professes that his tear—as a mirror—embraces the 
image of the lady in such a way that the poet cannot see it, yet his 
heart is still aware of her. In other words, the lady is not reflected 
in the tear any more, but the poet still envisages her as being there. 

It is of some interest to note that Shakespeare in this Z.L.L. son- 
net calls each tear a coach carrying the image of the beloved (sonnet 
lines 9-10), and Sidney in his CV sonnet (line 13) speaks in an 
obscure way of, 













Curst be the coachman that did drive so fast. 


Whether Sidney is using the same figure as Shakespeare or not, the 
obseurities of the sonnet as a whole prevent our saying. But here, 
at least, the coachman has Stella in his care, an idea analogous to 
Shakespeare’s that the lady’s image in a tear drop is carried like a 
lady in a coach . 









J. M. PURCELL 





Purdue University 






6 Keynes’ 1927 Nonsuch ed., p. 447. 
1 Times (London) Literary Supplement, Sept. 11, 1930. 
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STUDIES IN OLD ENGLISH POETRY, 1920-19301 


It is the purpose of this paper to give a sketch of the drift of 
philological research, during the past decade, in the field of OE 
poetry. This drift was not so empty of meaning as the word drift 
might seem to imply, but the tendencies of philological research, 
like everything else, are mainly determined by the fashions which 
happen to be prevalent, and drift is therefore not inappropriate as 
a description of our activities, however full of purpose they may be 
to us as individuals. We drive hard, but our goals, if we have any, 
are rarely of our own choosing, and it is well for us to face this fact 
frankly and take the consequences as cheerfully as we can. 

Everybody knows what a neat, orderly world nineteenth century 
physies gave us, and what a puzzle the physicists of today have 
turned it into. Much the same may be said of most branches of 
knowledge. Certainly the contrast between the two centuries is 
marked enough in the study of OE poetry. It was not so long ago 
that we classified our half-lines with serenity and certainty accord- 
ing to the five types of Sievers, but now Sievers has largely given 
up his own system, and no theory of OE versification can be said to 
hold the field. Indeed, most of us are free to say that we do not 
know how OE verse ought to be read ; we know only that we do not 
read it right! Again, Sievers and his followers with their Schall 
analyse have made a formidable attack on the old methods of text- 
ual criticism, and while their new devices have not won general 
favor they have at least managed to shake us out of our com- 
placenecy. There are more things in the heaven and earth of the 
philologist of today than were dreamt of in the philosophy we in- 
herited from the last century. The general uncertainty which 
hangs over us has had the effect of making us cling .ever closer to 
our inherited texts, and this is perhaps just as well for the time 
being. The liberally emended texts which the nineteenth century 
editors handed down to us are being carefully examined, and many 
a reading hallowed by tradition is now suspect, and in some danger 
of being cast aside in favor of the reading of the manuscript. In 
the same way, the theories of nineteenth century scholars about 
single or multiple authorship, original dialeci, transmission, date of 
composition, interpolations and the like strike us nowadays as amaz- 
ingly bold and confident. We are inclined to be as cautious as they 


1A paper read at the meeting of the Old-English section of tne Modern 
Language Association of America, at Washington, D.C., on Dec. 29, 1930. 
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were daring when we deal with such matters, though our precau- 
tions are probably foolish enough, since we are certain to be damned, 
sooner or later, for whatever we do, and most of all if we do noth- 
ing! But if we remember that a state of flux in any branch of 
knowledge is healthy, and that all theories, even those of a Sir 
Isaac Newton, are doomed to be superseded, we may perhaps be 
consoled, and may even congratulate ourselves that we are living 
in a period so full of troubles and uncertainties, and, therefore, of 
opportunities. 

In looking over the field of OE poetry the first and strongest im- 
pression that one gets is negative: so little has been done. Max 
Forster in 1913 gave us a facsimile edition of the Vercelli Book, 
and Sir Israel Gollanez in 1927 published the Junius Codex in fac- 
simile, but facsimile editions of the Beowulf Codex and the Exeter 
Book are still absent from our shelves, though Zupitza’s autotypes 
help us out, so far as Beowulf itself is concerned. Moreover, we 
have no concordance and no dictionary of OE poetry; indeed, the 
only published concordance of an individual OE monument is 
Cook’s concordance to Beowulf.2 In the absence of fundamental 
reference works such as these, our labors are terribly handicapped; 
any superstructure we build up necessarily rests on insecure foun- 
dations. I am glad to be able to announce that Messrs. Howard 
and Ehrensperger are now at work on a full concordance of OE 
poetry. This enterprise, launched at the suggestion of that admir- 
able Anglicist, Professor Lane Cooper, ought to have the support 
of all lovers of OE studies. As for the dictionary, this task must 
wait until the coneordance is made, for a concordance is, in the 
nature of the ease, a necessary preliminary to the preparation of a 
sound dictionary of OE poetry. 

But let us turn to the work that has been done. The stimulating 
little book of Schiicking’s, Untersuchungen zur Bedeutungslehre 
der ags. Dichtersprache (1915), moved Imelmann to protest, and 
gave us his brilliant Forschungen zur ae. Poesie (1920). In gen- 
eral it may be said that scholarship in the past decade has tended 
to side with Imelmann and against Schiicking in the points at issue 
between them. The most important recent researches on OE poetic- 
al style, however, have been those of E. A. Kock, on the technic of 
variation. Kock treats OE poetry as a subdivision of Germanic 


? This concordance unluckily does not take into account a number of words 
which nowadays would be included. 
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poetry, and in interpreting an OE passage he continually brings to 
bear stylistic parallels drawn from Old Saxon and Old Norse. The 
soundness of his method is not open to question, and his results 
have been extraordinarily enlightening. In the same way, OE 
heroic tradition has of late been compared with the corresponding 
German, Longobard and Scandinavian traditions much more ex- 
actly and minutely than ever before. Passing over my own work 
in this field, I may mention the labors of Much, Neckel, Heusler, 
Imelmann, Lawrence, Schiicking, von Sydow, Hiibener, Wessén, 
von Friesen, Dehmer and Jiriczek. The last-named scholar, in an 
important article (1920), upset Chambers’s ingenious attempt to 
read Theodoric the Goth into Widsith, and, as a result, scholarly 
opinion has gone back to the older theory that the Widsith poet 
knew only Theodorie the Frank. The importance of this conclusion 
lies in its bearing on the date and the geography of Widsith. The 
geographical limits of the poem were recognized by Chambers in 
his great edition, but von Friesen, in his monograph on the Rok 
inscription (1920), was the first to define these limits with the 
proper sharpness. Again, A. Olrik’s monumental though unfin- 
ished work, Danske Heltedigtning, has lost greatly of late in author- 
ity, by virtue of various studies which need not be specified here. 

The folk-lore elements in the heroic tradition have long been 
recognized as such, but the past ten years have seen a great ad- 
vance in the study of these elements. The pioneer work of Panzer 
in this field must now be looked upon as superseded. I will men- 
tion here only one paper, that of Heinz Dehmer, Die Grendel- 
kampfe Beowulfs im Lichte moderner Marchenforschung (1928). 
Another line of attack which has given good results is the study of 
proper names. The late Erik Bjérkman in his Studien iiber die 
Eigennamen im Beowulf (1920) did a valuable piece of work, and 
there have been a number of articles of varying value, particularly 
on the Geatas question. 

There has also been a good deal of activity in OE historical stu- 
dies, an activity motivated by the wish to find in the historical and 
religious background a clue to the genesis of poems like Beowulf 
and Andreas. These studies, though of some value in themselves, 
have not led to any definite conclusions. For other reasons, how- 
ever, the old division of OE poetry into pagan and Christian has 
pretty generally been abandoned. Instead, we now distinguish 
between secular and religious poetry, and thus get rid of the un- 
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tenable implications of the old terms. The profound influence not 
only of Christianity but also of classical literature on OE poetry 
generally is year by year being worked out in ever greater detail. 
We now no longer regard these influences as superficial, even in 
strictly secular verse. By way of example, I may be permitted to 
refer the curious to my paper on the Finn episode in Beowulf 
(1926). 

We are still without an authoritative history of OE poetry as a 
whole. Sarrazin’s little volume, Von Kddman bis Kynewulf 
(1913), is as yet the only thing we have in this field, and its im- 
perfections are notorious enough. Heusler’s Altgermanische Dich- 
tung (1926), helpful though it is, does little to fill the gap. We are 
better off when we come to certain individual monuments. Beo- 
wulfian studies have been much facilitated by the publication of 
Klaeber’s edition (1922; supplement 1928) and Chambers’s Iniro- 
duction (1921; 2d ed., 1931). Chambers’s edition of Widsith, on 
the other hand, though still very useful, is out of date, partly be- 
cause much work has been done on this poem since 1912, but partly 
because Chambers labored under a fundamental misconception of 
the nature of the poem. Among other texts adequately edited must 
be mentioned the OE poems included in the Albion Series, under 
the general editorship of J. W. Bright and G. L. Kittredge. This 
series, unluckily for OE scholarship, was long ago discontinued, 
and there seems little prospect of its revival. A new edition of the 
body of OE poetry is now in progress at Columbia University, un- 
der the competent direction of Professor G. P. Krapp, and we have 
every reason to expect that the new Corpus will be a worthy suc- 
cessor Of the Grein-Wiilker Bibliothek, now a bit out of date. 

In conclusion, I should like to lay stress on the continued vitality 
of OE poetry, as reflected in the studies of many a scholar of to- 
day. At no time since OE scholarship began has our oldest poetry 
been so widely read and so fruitfully pondered. Translation after 
translation into Modern English testifies to the increasing aware- 
ness of the past, and interest in it, characteristic of our paradoxical 
age. Despite the many gaps in our records, and the many tools not 
yet made for our workshop, we have every right to be of good cheer 


and every reason to work on with a will. 
Kemp MALONE 
The Johns Hopkins University 
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A NOTE ON THE REEVE’S PROLOGUE | 


Because of its exceedingly clever picture of the action and re- 
action of character upon character, the Prologue of the Reeve’s 
Tale has long been appreciated as one of the most amusing and 
dramatic bits in the Canterbury Tales. Most editors have paid con- 
siderable attention both to the dramatic value of the argument be- 
tween the Reeve and the Miller, and to a careful annotation of the 
lines themselves. It has recently occurred to me, however, that one 
of the lines of this prologue deserves some further comment, line 
3912: 


For leveful is with force force of-showve. 


Skeat’s note to the line merely translates it, thus: ‘‘For it is al- 
lowable to repel (shove off) force by foree.’’ This is, without ques- 
tion, the exact meaning of the line, which meaning has never been 
questioned. Even the scribe of the Ellesmere MS seemed to feel 
that some further annotation was necessary, for he inserted a Latin 
sidenote in the margin: vim vi repellere. 

It seems to me that all editors have either missed or failed to 
mention the most interesting point about the line: the fact that 
Osewald the Reeve is here quoting a well-known maxim of the law 
of England. The old Roman law recognized the right of a person 
to defend himself from assault, or his lands from trespass, by re- 
sisting force with force. The Digesta of Justinian, which was cer- 
tainly known and probably used as a textbook on law in Chaucer’s 
time, states the principle in almost the words of the Reeve (Paulus, 
TX, 2, 45,4): Qut, cum aliter tueri se non posserit, damni culpam 
dederint, innoxui sunt: vim enim vi defendere omnes leges om- 
niaque iura permittunt. Hence the Reeve knew his law when he 
said that he was legally permitted to repel the Miller’s scurrilous 
verbal assault upon a carpenter with an equally disparaging story 
about a miller. 

This principle of law seems to have been generally familiar in 
England from the earliest time to the present, and it has doubtless 
crept into the literature of many periods. Milton did little more 
than paraphrase Justinian in Samson Agonistes (1206-7) : 


. . - force with force 
Is well ejected when the conquered can. 


And this maxim is even now recognized in the law of England and 
the United States. It is quite possible that Skeat, when he trans 
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lated the line into modern legal terminology, knew its genesis and 
felt that the mere translation was a sufficient notice of its origin; 
but for a modern reader, unfamiliar with the law, this further ex- 
planation seems to be in order. 

Any mention of Chaucer’s use of legal terms and knowledge of 
law must inevitably call to mind Miss Rickert’s interesting paper 
in The Manly Anniversary Studies, ‘‘Was Chaucer a Student at 
the Inner Temple?’’ The tracing of this legal doctrine to a work 
which Chaucer would surely have studied had he been a student at 
the Temple seems at first to add weight to Professor Rickert’s 
theory, but a further consideration of the problem indicates that 
this use of a widely known quotation from the law of the land 
throws no light upon Chaucer’s legal training. In the first place, 
the Reeve, who was a representative of the serfs and an official in 
the hierarchy of the feudal manor, would certainly be expected to 
know the common laws of trespass and the rights against the of- 
fender; furthermore, in an age in which personal combat and law- 
lessness were so general, it is probable that all of the lower classes 
were familiar with this very useful maxim, which was doubtless 
then, as now, frequently invoked as a defense in criminal cases in 
which the witnesses were few and dishonest. 


FRANZ MONTGOMERY 
Stanford University 
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Shakespeare, Chapman and ‘Sir Thomas More,’ by Arthur Acheson. New 

York: Edmond Byrne Hackett, pp. 280. $3. 

The late Mr. Arthur Acheson, a retired lawyer who had largely devoted the 
latter part of his life to the study of the Elizabethan drama, left behind him 
@ manuscript book which has now been published by the Brick Row Book Shop. 
Mr. Acheson, it appears from the sub-title of his beautifully printed book, 
died with the conviction that he had provided ‘‘a more definite basis for 
biography and criticism.’’ He was convinced that he had clarified Shakspere’s 
theatrical connections during the seven years preceding 1594 and—as if this 
were not sufficient achievement for one man—had thrown ‘‘new and revelatory 
light upon the concurrent company affiliations’’ of Greene, Peele, Nashe, Mar- 
lowe, Lodge, Kyd, Munday, Dekker, and Chapman. But, alas, Mr. Acheson’s 
convictions, based upon what he considered ‘‘new evidence,’’ were not justified. 

It should be noted, to begin with, that Mr. Acheson’s book is the outgrowth, 
and perhaps the culmination, of a belief which he cherished for thirty years, 
that George Chapman hated Shakspere and for many years—practically Shak- 
spere’s whole dramatic career—lost no opportunity to refer to him insultingly 
in his dramatic compositions. For thirty years Mr. Acheson has been hunting 
for Chapman’s motive, for an explanation for this dogged hatred of ‘‘sweet 
Will.’’ At last he found it! found it in the history of the much-discussed and 
hotly-debated play of Sir Thomas Moore. 

Shakspere, according to Mr. Acheson, had had the temerity to revise a scene of 
Chapman’s composition in Sir Thomas Moore,—an insult which the learned and 
scholarly University wit never forgave the unlearned Stratfordian! On the 
face of it, this ‘‘theory’’ is so fantastic, so grossly improbable, that one is 
compelled to regard Mr. Acheson’s book not as the reasoned production of a 
scholar bent on discovering truth but as the rationalization of an obsession. 
This view of Mr. Acheson’s book is confirmed by a study of how the author 
reaches his conclusions: facts are distorted, conjectures are treated as estab- 
lished facts, pertinent facts and probabilities are ignored, and so forth. 

Mr. Acheson’s more important guesses, conjectures, inferences, and theories 
regarding Shakspere may be summarized somewhat as follows: 

Shakspere began his theatrical career as the bonded servant (‘‘servitor’’) of 
James Burbage, in 1586 or 1587, his first duties being to revise the plays of his 
predecessors, Nashe, Greene, Munday, etc.; in 1590 he helped Burbage organize 
the Earl of Pembroke’s Company, becoming its leader and principal reader, 
critic, and playwright (functions previously discharged by Marlowe); many 
of Shakspere’s early plays must have been written with a political purpose; 
as early as 1588 the young Shakspere was ‘‘at odds with contemporary inter- 
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pretations of classical dramatic conventions, and working consciously upon 
naturalistic lines;’’ after 1588, e.g., in Greene’s Menaphon, in Nashe’s 
Anatomy of Absurdity, Shakspere is alluded to abusively as an ‘‘ unlearned 
sot,’’? equipped with ‘‘a little country grammar school knowledge,’’ who ‘‘con- 
temns arts as unprofitable’’ and (adds Mr. Acheson) given to throwing out 
‘‘the irrelevant and obscure classical allusions’’ occurring in the plays of his 
predecessors (the men of arts, Nashe, Greene, Mundy, Chapman, Marlowe, 
Kyd), and ‘advocating’ the writing of plays better suited to the public under- 
standing; Cymbeline was originally written by Lodge, or Lodge and Greene, 
before the end of 1590 and re-written by Shakspere in about 1609; between 
1589 and 1592 Chapman and Nashe collaborated in earlier forms of Julius 
Caesar and of The Tempest; Shakspere’s Timon of Athens and Macbeth were 
founded on plays written by Chapman and Munday for Oxford’s Company; 
twenty-seven of the thirty-seven plays in the Shakspere canon ‘‘are based upon 
extant or recorded, but now lost [stc], dramatic originals written by earlier 
hands’’ (and properties of Shakspere’s company when he revised or rewrote 
them); when Shakspere ‘‘commenced to engage actively in dramatic composi- 
tion he worked largely upon Chapman models’’ owned by Pembroke’s Com- 
pany (and hence ‘‘the very evident verbal influence exercised by Chapman’s 
dramatic productions—hitherto unknown—upon Shakespeare’s work from the 
beginning to the end of his dramatic career’’) ; Shakspere deliberately ‘‘emu- 
lated Chapman’s more learned vocabulary and diction;’’ ‘‘his rewriting and 
improvement of early Chapman-Munday plays evidently first aroused Chap- 
man’s resentment;’’ and so forth. 

The kind of logic by which Mr. Acheson attempts to establish the above and 
many other momentous propositions—momentous to literary historians who 
take their work seriously—may be illustrated by a few examples. 

Mr. Acheson’s ‘‘theories’’ require a Shakspere who began revising the 
works of certain scholarly dramatists as early as 1587 or 1588, thereby bringing 
upon himself the jealous wrath of some of these scholars who saw themselves 
steadily losing the favor of the Court and the public, their Company (the 
Queen’s) being supplanted for Court performances by the Burbage-Alleyn 
combination. He is therefore put to it to find early references to Shakspere in 
the writings of his immediate predecessors and associates. Accordingly he 
adopts Mr. Simpson’s suggestion that Mullidor, the clown of the second part 
of Greene’s Never Too Late (published in 1590), is a caricature of the ‘‘idiot 
art-master’’ Shakspere. Greene’s words are: ‘‘He is said to be a fellow that 
was of honest parents, but very poor; and his personage was as if he had been 
cast in Aesop’s mould: his back like a lute, and his face like Thersites’, his 
eyes broad and tawny, his hair harsh and curled like a horse-mane, his lips 
were of the largest size in folio . . . The only good part that he had to grace 
was his nose, and that was conqueror-like, as beaked as an eagle . . . Into his 
great head (nature) put little wit, for he was never no good arithmetician, 
and yet he was a proper scholar, and well seen in ditties.’’ Mr. Acheson, 
after quoting this, goes on (pp. 40-41) to compare this description with the 
Chandos portrait and finds ‘‘a striking resemblance’’ between them. That a 
person who is capable of such an argument is incapable of contributing any- 
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thing to scholarship is, I think, evident. In the first place, Shakspere is re. 
ported by a tradition to have been ‘‘a handsome well shap’t man’’; in the 
second place, there is no resemblance between the description and the portrait; 
the poet’s eyes are said to have been blue, not ‘‘tawny’’; his nose is not, in 
any of his portraits, beaked; in the third place, we do not know that the 
Chandos portrait is authentic; in the fourth place, the Chandos portrait, at 
any rate as reproduced by some engravers (¢.g., in Boaden’s Inquiry), shows 
a@ remarkably handsome face; in the fifth place, Greene’s description of Mulli- 
dor as ‘‘a proper scholar’’ contradicts Mr. Acheson’s fundamental assumption 
that Shakspere had only a poor grammar-school education. And Mr. Acheson 
speaks of ‘‘logical evidence! ’’ 

Mr. Acheson’s most characteristic contribution to the discussion of the 
Shakspere canon consists of the citation of words and phrases which he says 
do not occur in Shakspere but do occur in the works of some of his confréres, 
Needless to say, by such an argument nothing can be proved. Every one of 
Shakspere’s plays contains words, phrases, and locutions which occur in no 
other of his plays; but it does not therefore follow that each of these plays 
had a different author. The occurrence of a word or phrase in one of Shak- 
spere’s plays and in the work of some other writer of his day does not prove 
common authorship, or that Shakspere wrote the other man’s work, or the 
reverse. Besides, in the absence of complete concordances to the writings of all 
of Shakspere’s contemporaries, no person can say honestly that a certain word 
or locution does or does not occur in any other writer, or occurs only in a cer- 
tain other writer or writers. And yet such statements are often made—to the 
prejudice of truth. How absurd—to use a mild term—such arguments may 
become is strikingly illustrated by Mr. Acheson’s claim that in Chettle’s Addi- 
tion to Sir Thomas Moore the words ‘‘a life contemplative’’ are an echo of 
Marlowe’s words (‘‘a [should be ‘‘this’’] life contemplative’’) in Edward 
ITI—‘‘ distinct evidence’’ of Chettle’s recent acquaintance with Marlowe’s play. 
And, as if this were not sufficiently absurd, Mr. Acheson goes on to say (p. 
110) that ‘‘the phrase ‘a life contemplative’ is not to be found elsewhere than 
in Edward II., Chettle’s Addition to More, and, curiously, only in one other 
place,’’ in a Collier forgery. It may, in the first place, be doubted that Mr. 
Acheson searched the works of all Elizabethans for the occurrence of the 
notion of a life contemplative. Had he done so and not found the words 
elsewhere, it would not have proved what he claims for it. But the most 
serious objection to his argument and to his method is that the words do 
occur elsewhere. In fact, the concept of a contemplative life was a rather 
commonplace idea which seems to have originated in the religious life of the 
Middle Ages, as Mr. Acheson would have readily learned had he consulted so 
easily accessible a reference book as the New English Dictionary (sub ‘‘con- 
templative,’’ section 3). He would have found also that Sir Philip Sidney, in 
his Apology for Poetry (1581), spoke of philosophers who were wrangling 
‘‘whether the contemplatiue or the actiue liue=life doe excell.’’ 

To show that Nashe had had a hand in the writing of Julius Caesar (in 
collaboration with Chapman) before Shakspere revised it, Mr. Acheson quotes 
a line containing the word ‘‘Let’s’’ (‘‘Let’s all ery ‘Peace, freedom and 
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liberty!’ ’’) and says, somewhat cryptically, that Nashe is the only writer of 
this period 1589, and 1590, that collaborated with Chapman who ever uses the 
contraction ‘let’s’ for ‘let us.’ Of course, this is rank nonsense. Even if 
what Mr. Acheson says about the word ‘‘let’s’’ were true, it would prove 
nothing. In I Henry VI, acted in 1592, Greene’s play originally and revised 
by Peele and Lodge two or three years prior to Shakspere’s alteration in 1594 
(all according to Mr. Acheson), the word ‘‘let’s’’ occurs at least three times. 
What makes the matter even worse is Mr. Acheson’s unqualified assertion (p. 
262) that Chapman and Shakspere ‘‘never use the contraction ‘let’s’.’’ 
Shakspere has the word about twenty times.1 

I cannot refrain from giving another example of Mr. Acheson’s scholarship 
and of the unsubstantial nature of the props upon which he builds his massive 
structure. On page 253 he says: ‘‘The word ostent, which I regard as a 
coinage of Chapman’s . . . is used for the first time [in English literature] in 
Sir Thomas More.’’ Had Mr. Acheson consulted the New English Dictionary 
he would have found instances of the use of the word ‘‘ostent’’ in 1531 and 
in 1563. Chapman was born about 1560. 

Coming now to the main subject, the play of Sir Thomas Moore, we state 
Mr. Acheson’s views briefly as follows: 

Inspired ‘‘by the aborted apprentice rioting of 1586,’’ Chapman and Mun- 
day, writing for the Earl of Oxford’s players, took their old play Thomas 
Lord Cromwell (published in 1602 as the work of ‘‘W. S.’’) and ‘‘hastily 
rehashed it into Sir Thomas More.’’ In 1588 or early in 1589 Shakspere 
revised and bettered part of Chapman’s contribution to the play for Lord 
Strange’s Men, retaining, however, some of Chapman’s characteristic ‘‘ phrase- 
ology and diction.’’ This meddling with the work of the original authors 
brought upon Shakspere the ‘‘collusive hostility of a scholastic clique,’’ al- 
though Chapman himself gave no public manifestation of this till 1593. At 
the end of 1590 the play became the property of the Alleyn and Henslowe 
interests, the Admiral’s Men. In 1595 Chapman revised his portion of the 
play again ‘‘as a reflection of the intermittent rioting in June and July’’ of 
that year, delegating the writing of the Faulkner lines to his ‘‘Cockney-bred 
assistant,’’ Thomas Dekker. At the same tme Thomas Heywood, also a member 
of the Admiral’s Men, revised certain other scenes of the play which have 
come down in his handwriting. George Peele, says Mr. Acheson, was ‘‘clearly’’ 
now the Admiral’s Men’s poet, editor, and director, ard acted as scribe, copy- 
ing the revisions of Chapman and Dekker. (‘‘Professor’’ Greg’s C, my Thomas 
Kyd, is Mr. Acheson’s George Peele.) Three or four years later the much- 
revised play received further revision by Henry Chettle, also for the Admiral’s 
Men. (In 1595 Chapman, the creator of More, would not have ‘allowed’ 
Chettle to transform the ‘‘domineering barnyard cock’’ into ‘‘the kindly, 
gentle and philosophic More,’’ ‘‘a mildly clucking hen.’’) 

The absurdly illogical arguments by which Mr. Acheson seeks to ‘‘demon- 
strate’’ the above propositions, and others related to them, cannot be set forth 


1 Bartlett’s Concordance, which is by no means complete, quotes seventeen 
passages with the word ‘let’s,’ omitting at least one in Measure for Measure 
and the one now under discussion. 
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granted that the play was acted, though it is certain that as it stands the play 
is unactable.2 He ignores the fact that to-day hardly anyone thinks that Sir 
Edward M. Thompson’s case for the belief that Shakspere wrote the revised in- 
surrection scene has a leg to stand on. He errs in saying (p. 52) that Shak- 
spere was the only one of the revisers who complied with Tilney’s orders. (The 
reviser of the insurrection scene repeatedly refers to ‘‘strangers’’ in the land, 
though Tilney objected to the word and suggested ‘‘Lombards’’ as a substi- 
tute.) He fails to consider the improbability of so many revisions of a play 
which had not been licensed. He passes over silently the objection that the 
verse characteristics of the revised insurrection scene are generally considered 
fatal to such an early date for Shakspere as 1589. He does not explain why 
Chapman’s handwriting does not occur in any part of the original play or 
revisions. He was blind to the absurdity of the suggestion that this play is 
merely a rehash of the utterly stupid Thomas Lord Cromwell. He was ap- 
parently oblivious to the fact that I had proved that C (Kyd) was not merely 
a reviser but the author of a part of the play. It seems never to have oc- 
curred to Mr. Acheson to ask himself why Chapman, if he resented the revised 
insurrection scene so bitterly, did not destroy it and rewrite it to suit himself. 
Though Mr. Acheson had not the faintest conception of the theory and tech- 
nique of the science of bibliotics, he did not hesitate to go through the form 
of pretending to prove that C’s handwriting in Moore was that of George 
Peele. Had he not been the victim of an overwhelming obsession, he must 
have seen that Peele’s penmanship differs from C’s in every one of the char- 
acteristics (rhythm, slant, pen position, pen pressure, shading, spacing, pro- 
portions, individual formations, etc.,) which serve to distinguish one hand 
from another. To attempt to disprove his argument for Peele’s handwriting 
in Moore and in the ‘‘plots’’ of Fortune’s Tennis and The Seven Deadly Stns 
would be inexcusable. No reader of this journal can afford to have his time 
wasted with a discussion of the calligraphic pronouncements of a man who 
says (p. 270), in all seriousness, that ‘‘the indiscriminate use of both a Greek 
even in brief in a review. For that the reader is referred to the book. But we 
may point out a few of the fatal defects in Mr. Acheson’s case. He takes for 
e [epsilon] and an Italian e, as well as the occasional use of the Old English 
2 [delta]’’ was such a ‘‘ distinctive habit’’ as would be ‘‘ most unlikely in the 
hands of two different men.’’ No characteristic was more common than this 
indiscriminate use of these e’s and this d. 

Let me close by saying that the book has a fairly good index and that the 
(three) facsimiles are excellent. 

SAMUEL A. TANNENBAUM 

New York City 


English Literary Periodicals, by Walter Graham. New York: Thomas Nel- 
son and Sons, 1930. 424 pp. 
Students at work on the literature of the last two centuries have long felt 
the need of a detailed history of the English periodical. For some years the 


2See my essay, ‘‘More about the Booke of Sir Thomas Moore,’’ in the 
Publications of the Modern Language Association, XLIII, 767-770, Sept., 1928. 
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story of its early progress has been available in Professor Graham’s Begin- 
nings of English Literary Periodicals. The Census of British Newspapers and 
Periodicals, also, has been of great service. But this new volume by Professor 
Graham gives the whole history of the English magazine, from the beginning 
to the present day. Of necessity, such a book must be largely a record of 
fact; but the material is well arranged and the survey of each type of maga- 
zine, adequate and clear. 

Strange though it may seem, the field in which the magazine attained its 
highest form in the eighteenth century is now deserted. Steele and Addison 
did their best work in well developed essays, each of which made up a complete 
issue of the Spectator Papers. Johnson’s Rambler was the same. Periodicals 
now do not so restrict themselves. No other form of magazine, however, has 
been cast aside as outgrown. The reviews of the present day go back to the 
journals of abstract of the seventeenth century, as our magazines derive from 
such diversified publications as The Gentleman’s Journal. Serious or flippant, 
informative or gossipy, the modern monthly or quarterly can boast of long 
pedigrees and ancestors of whom they may be at least distantly proud. Such 
important landmarks in the progress, then, as the Edinburgh Review and 
Blackwood’s Magazine owe as much to their humble predecessors as they 
handed on to their followers. All this, and much more, the volume under dis- 
cussion plainly shows. It is accurate in fact and judicious in comment, as 
such a book, owing to limitations of space, must be. 

To demand more of a book that affords so much information is doubtless 
unreasonable. One might wish, though, that more attention could have been 
given to the annuals, which during the early career of Tennyson were in such 
high favor. Reference only is made to Faxon’s monograph on the subject. 
Strictly speaking, the annuals were not periodicals, but editors and contribu- 
tors, regarded them as one of the family. Something more, likewise, might 
have been made of personalities like Sydney Smith’s and Maginn’s, to give a 
touch of human interest to the history. Finally, we should welcome as conclu- 
sion the author’s judgment on the opportunities offered by the magazines espe- 
cially to young authors and the real value of their contributions. But possibly 
we should ask no more of the author than what he has done so well. 


EvBertT N. 8. THOMPSON 
University of Iowa 


An Early Norse Reader, edited by G. N. Garmonsway, Cambridge, at the Uni- 

versity Press, 1928. 

This book is a welcome addition to the somewhat scanty equipment available 
in English for an approach to Old Norse language and literature. It presents 
a series of interesting texts, most of them new to elementary readers, care- 
fully edited and furnished with brief notes and glossary. And yet many will 
find the volume inadequate. To begin with, an Introduction, suggesting rather 
than outlining the significance of the Old Scandinavian literature, is so brief 
as to be confusing rather than helpful. Similarly the section on the Alphabet 
and Sounds, condensed to a minimum, yet attempting to touch on both Nor- 
wegian and Icelandic phonology, presents generalizations that will hold for 
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neither language. Thus §5, note 2 on the pronunciation of 4 is absolutely im- 
possible whether it be applied to Icelandic or Norwegian. Inaccurate is also 
the treatment of 6 (§5, note 4) and of &, 6 ($5, note 7). The grammar in its 
effort at being non-technical abandons the usual classification of declensions, 
based on origins, to adopt an arrangement by types. This is at best no im- 
provement and will prejudice those who wish to approach Old Norse from a 
Germanic point of view. The treatment of the verb, along conventional lines, 
is more satisfactory. The Reader is the best section of the volume. The se- 
lections chosen are excellent in themselves and well suited for their purpose 
here. The plan of presenting first three easy selections with literal interlinear 
translation is a good one; the footnotes with cross-references to the Grammar 
make this section doubly useful. The fourth selection, practically unannotated, 
is accompanied by a translation at the foot of the page. This arrangement 
would be excellent if the Glossary were adequate for the beginner to work out 
the details. How is one who has read only three pages of Old Norse to know 
that d hendr (4.1), translated against, is to be found in the glossary under 
hénd? Again fengu (4.5), transl. gave, will hardly be sought under fd. Is 
it not too much to expect that the construction bé grunadi Vani (4.14), transl. 
then the Vanir suspected, shall be worked out on the basis of the entry in the 
Glossary: ‘‘impers. mik grunar I suspect,’’ when Vanir is not entered, and 
no indication is given that its ace. pl. is Vani.? The transition, then, from 
fully annotated to sparsely annotated texts is too rapid. The Glossary might 
easily be made more generous and more helpful through the entry of irregular 
and difficult forms with cross-references. And, finally, if the object of the 
Reader is to introduce one to the Old Norse literature and to helpful transla- 
tions and critical works, why is the bibliographic material so meager? To 
mention only two instances, why, in the notes to selection 41, is not the Bel- 
lows’ translation of the Edda mentioned? Hollander’s, of course, post-dates 
the Reader. Or for section 13, why not cite Veblen’s excellent translation of 


the Lardela? 
H. L. 


A Newton among Poets. Shelley’s Use of Science in Prometheus Unbound, by 

Carl Grabo, University of North Carolina Press, 1930, 208 pp. 

The tenuous quality of Shelley’s poetry has been universally recognized. It 
certainly lacks the precision in detail that Keats’s verse possesses, and its un- 
reality is heightened because of the nature of the poet’s aspirations. To 
slight the intellectual content of his poems, amid all their glow of color and 
warmth of emotion, has been a temptation, although some readers have al- 
ways maintained that passion and mind are fused by Shelley as by almost no 
other English poet. Of this contention Professor Grabo now offers most in- 
teresting evidence. Showing clearly Shelley’s keen interest in electricity and 
astronomy as well as his knowledge of the writings of Erasmus Darwin, Hum- 
phry Davy, Herschel, and Newton, he is able to point out the presence of much 
new scientific knowledge in Shelley’s writings. It is found in Queen Mab, as 
the author’s own notes attest. It appears in the ‘‘Cloud,’’ which by some has 
been taken as simply a delicate phantasmagoria. It runs all through Prome- 
theus Unbound. The realisation that many of Shelley’s most vivid images 
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express both a scientific fact and an emotion brings to one an essentially new 
understanding of the poet. 

E. N. 8S. THoMPSON 
State University of Iowa 


English Comic Drama 1700-1750, by F. W. Bateson. Oxford: Clarendon 

Press, 1929. 158 pp. 

This attractively written work, announced as a sequel to Mr. Bonamy 
Dobrée’s Restoration Comedy, may be recommended as an approach to the 
study of Colley Cibber, Steele, Mrs. Centlivre, Gay, Carey, and Fielding. The 
volume can scarcely be termed a scholarly contribution since the material is 
familiar, and the generalizations are usually orthodox. The chapter on Cibber, 
and the corresponding section of the bibliography might well have taken ac- 
count of the dissertation by James E. Cox: The Rise of Sentimental Comedy 
(1926) which views even more critically than the present author the sincerity 
of Cibber’s professions as a reformer of public morals and taste. Nor can the 
author’s contention that the sentimental comedies introduced in their situa- 
tions a new emphasis on probability, be accepted without qualification when one 
recalls Vanbrugh’s purpose in writing The Relapse. 


BARTHOLOW V. CRAWFORD 
The State University of Iowa 


Swinburne: A Nineteenth Century Hellene. By William R. Rutland. Oxford: — 

Blackwell. 1931. 21 s. 

While contemporary poets remain indifferent to Swinburne, the last decade 
has witnessed plenty of critical activity. Mr. Rutland provides the first elab- 
orate discussion of that rich subject, the influence of Greek literature on Swin- 
burne; the book is not merely another general estimate of the poet, though 
a study of his Hellenism, taking in as it does so much of his best work, ap- 
proaches that. The work is conceived on spacious lines. Over seventy pages 
are given to an introductory survey of the more or less Hellenic dramas of 
Milton, Goethe, Shelley, Arnold, and others. Atalanta in Calydon receives 
nearly a hundred pages, Erechtheus over sixty, the Hellenistic poems eighty. 
Very useful appendices assemble references and quotations from the classical 
sources. 

Mr. Rutland’s book has the initial merit of being born of a fine enthusiasm 
for Swinburne. If that enthusiasm sometimes overflows into comments on 
things in general, it has also led the author to study Greek; not all modern 
crities of Hellenism go so far. For instance, though a devotee of Shelley, 
Mr. Rutland discusses Prometheus Unbound with a firm grasp of the Aeschy- 
lean conception, a conception which modern and romantic Shelleyans generally 
follow Shelley in not understanding. 

In his treatment of Swinburne Mr. Rutland does not feel the necessity 
of being piquantly and speciously heterodox. Atalanta is ‘‘unhellenic in 
essence’’, Its antitheism is Victorian and personal; if it has any Attic 
affiliations at all they are with Euripides, despite Swinburne’s contempt for 
the ‘‘sophist, sentimentalist, sensationalist’’. Erechtheus on the other hand 
is the most truly Hellenic drama in English. In it we have, not the glow 
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of demoniac youth, but mature wisdom; not helpless suffering and railing 
against the gods, but an exalted sense of human dignity and heroism. If 
its love of liberty and of Athens is authentic, it is in the first place because 
Swinburne revered Athens; in the second, because the drama is not a mere 
bookish experiment, but related to Songs before Sunrise—and that, Swin- 
burne said, ‘‘is myself’’. So too the spirit which animates the great Tiresias 
makes possible the introduction of Dante and Mazzini. 

The classical dramas and poems (including Greek echoes in pieces on non- 
Greek themes) have of course received more or less attention in all studies 
of Swinburne, but they have deserved a fuller and closer scrutiny. Mr. Rut- 
land’s detailed commentary takes account of the poet’s personal experience, 
of his classical and modern sources, and of a wide range of critical opinion 
and scholarly research. His conclusions, in brief, are that 


what is Greek in Swinburne is his realisation of the tragedy of life .. . and 
his attainment in his highest moments of the dignity and loftiness of thought 
and utterance against that background which is characteristic of Greek art 
at its best, and which is the substance of Erechtheus and such poems as 


Tiresias, 
and that ‘‘Swinburne’s contribution to literature is his expression of the 
divinity of the Spirit of man.’’ 

It is very difficult to estimate ‘‘classical’’ qualities in a modern poet, simply 
because in a changed and changing world there is no classical absolute—ex- 
cept in a sense too general to be very useful. It is doubly difficult in the 
case of a modern poet who deals with classical subjects. A purely Hellenic 
treatment, by a modern writer, of an Hellenic theme is impossible. Even if 
it were not, it would be undesirable; ancient Hellenic art was not created 
in that way, and for a modern the result is not Pheidias but Canova. The 
treatments of classical themes in English which are living poetry—Hero and 
Leander, parts of The Faerie Queene, Comus, and the rest—are ‘‘impure’’. 

Mr. Rutland, though regarding Atalanta as the most tragic of Swinburne’s 
works, puts Erechtheus first. One may think Atalanta more pathetic than 
tragic, and one may feel that one ought to prefer Erechtheus without being 
quite able to do so; it has beauty, even sublimity, and yet it may seem an 
unnatural towr de force. Mr. Rutland is of course aware of the un-Greek 
as well as the Greek elements in Swinburne. He is aware too that these 
Greek elements are not to be confused with the poet’s youthful ‘‘ paganism’’. 
One may question some of the critic’s claims and particular judgments, but 
that is only to say that his book is a substantial and intelligent ‘‘companion’’ 
to a poet more often underrated than read. 

DougLas Bush 


University of Minnesota 


Parnassus in France, by Aaron Schaffer. Pp. x + 291. The University of 

Texas Press, 1929. 

The purpose of this volume, as stated in the Foreword, is to put the work 
of the Parnassian group of poets in its proper setting, in order that its place 
in the development of French poetry may be better appreciated. In harmony 
with this aim, the first three chapters are devoted to a rapid survey of French 
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lyric poetry from the beginnings to the date of the first Parnasse contem- 
porain. The next five chapters deal with the various groups within the Par- 
nassian school, and the final one with the work of the Symbolists and Deca- 
dents. 

In many respects the treatment is admirable. The work fills a long-felt 
want in setting forth clearly the literary origins of the group, its general 
characteristics and its relation to the later groups of the century. Further- 
more, the auxiliary material is carefully subordinated to the main theme, so 
that the study as a whole is well balanced. 

The chief weakness of the work is in a misplacement of emphasis. From 
the beginning, the impression is conveyed that the chief matter to be con- 
sidered is the development of ideas, chiefly as regards the poets’ philosophy 
of life and of the function of art. Thus the author remarks (p. 10) that 
Hugo’s distinguishing characteristic as a poet was his ‘‘oracularness’’, and 
later states that ‘‘he found time, in the midst of his preoccupation with the 
strivings and sufferings of humanity, for the depiction of more personal 
emotions.’’ The astounding contributions of Hugo to the art of expression 
are dismissed with one short sentence. As a matter of fact, Hugo the thinker 
is a personage of distinctly minor importance, whereas Hugo the verbal artist 
is one of the colossi of world literature. A discussion of Hugo’s art as re- 
gards metrics, figures of speech, adjectives and vocabulary would have in- 
dicated much more clearly his influence upon the Parnassians, for it was in 
matters of technique that they looked to him as a master. 

In the chapter on Leconte de Lisle and his disciples technical problems 
receive somewhat more consideration, but in terms so general as to convey 
little meaning to the student. ‘‘As a master of the difficult exigencies of 
metre, rhythm, and rhyme, none was his superior; and his skill in the use 
of tropes . . . lags no whit behind his technical wizardry.’’ And that is all. 
No details of technique are pointed out. No examples are appended. 

A similar misplacement of emphasis is felt throughout, with the possible 
exception of the last chapter. Much space is devoted to biographical detail 
and to discussion of the moral crises through which the artists passed, and 
relatively little to an analysis of their art. To do this is to miss the essential 
continuity of poetic development during the periods covered. In their attitude 
toward life there is little in common between Hugo, Leconte de Lisle, Coppée 
and Verlaine. In the development of certain forms of poetic technique, how- 
ever, such as the gradual evolution of the alexandrine from the pure bindry 
form to the vers libre of Gustave Kahn, each represents a stage of progression. 
Their artistic continuity, therefore, is most notable; their thinking is most 
diverse. 

In the final chapter, on the Symbolists and Decadents, the question of tech- 
nique more nearly comes into its own. It is to be regretted that the entire 
volume, especially the chapters on the Parnassians themselves, was not written 
from a similar or still more technical point of view. 


E. K. Mapes 
The University of Iowa 
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Folklore im the Works of Mark Twain, by Victor Royce West, University of 
Nebraska Studies in Language, Literature, and Criticism, no. 10. Lincoln, 
1930. 

After a brief introductory discussion of Mark Twain’s interest in folklore 
Mr. West classifies references collected from the works under the headings 
Ghostlore; Demonology; Witchcraft; Luck and Unluck; Signs, Portents, 
Omens; Proverbs; and Sundry Superstitions. While there are frequent refer- 
ences to works like Joan of Arc and the Connecticutt Yankee, the stress is put 
on those containing folklore from the Mississippi Valley, since in these Twain’s 
information is first hand. 

That Twain was interested in folk beliefs and superstitions is not to be 
doubted. Yet the examples culled from his work by Mr. West scarcely bear 
out the hint that he had almost an anthropologist’s interest in the subject. 
In fact, his ‘‘quizzicai’’ rather than ‘‘scholarly’’ interest seems to differ very 
slightly, if at all, from that of the ordinary intelligent person. As a catalog 
of first hand references to Mississippi River beliefs in the nineteenth century, 
however, the study is interesting and satisfactory, in spite of the fact that the 
casual use of a conventional locution is sometimes spoken of as if it were an 
actual, living belief. The phrase ‘‘poor devil’’ and similar usages (e.g., p. 
33), are undoubtedly so stereotyped that they have lost their original folk 
significance. And it is highly questionable whether even the frequent use of 
the word ‘‘luck’’ postulates any real folk belief. The chapter on Signs, 
Portents, Omens is perhaps the best since it presents actual situations rather 
than casual references. 

J. W. ASHTON 


University of Iowa 
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